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Defence Policy 


HE Prime Minister’s Victory broadcast was, in the 
main, a retrospect of pride, as it had every right to be. 
The long history of this island has no finer record of perils 
surmounted by valour and wisdom and no clearer example 
of one man being entitled to speak for all. But to contem- 
plate the narrative of these dreadful years for no other pur- 
pose than the bestowing of laurels—meet though that is— 
would be to miss the point of history. There are lessons 
in these years, and now, before their urgency fades, is the 
moment to learn them. Even now, in these expansive days, 
it comes with a new shock to remember how very narrow, 
how desperately close, was the margin that lay between 
survival and disaster. Indeed, had the enemy made a few 
less mistakes, not all the bravery and devotion of the 
British people could have saved this island from being 
added, for a period of years that would not yet be nearly 
over, to Hitler’s slave empire, Had the German General 
Staff, which foresaw everything else, foreseen the necessity 
for crossing the Channel, had they begun the Battle of 
Britain earlier or continued it longer, had they concen- 
trated their air-raids on the ports instead of on London 
. .. the list of these might-have-beens is long, and each one 
contains a lesson. It would be unwise to rely on our 
enemies always making so many blunders. 
The whole nature of war has changed in these last few 
decades. Not only is it more total and more horrible while 


it is going on, it has also changed profoundly in the 
obligations that it imposes on a peaceful state in time of 
peace. In all of recorded history, until the present 
century, the period within which a country could 
win a war and the period within which a country 
could organise itself for defence were broadly similar— 
if anything, the advantage was on the side of the 
defence. But once the industrial revolution was fully 
applied to the business of war, the picture changed very 
radically, The last war demonstrated the change—but the 
Battle of the Marne obscured the demonstration, which 
was fully comprehended only by the Germans, This war 
has made it clear for all to see. It is possible to win a war, 
and a major. war at that, in three weeks, But it takes at 
least three years to mobilise for defence. It is of the very 
nature of mechanised war that it shortens the first period as 
it lengthens the second.,Where our present situation differs 
from that of 1919—or at least from what that of 1919 was 
thought to be—is not that the risk of war in the near future 
is any greater but that, so long as there is any risk of war 
at all, the minimum defensive precautions are so much 
more elaborate. 

It would be foolish, however, to run from one extreme 
to the other and to embark upon a policy of making this 
island fully secure at all times against every imaginable 
peril. For one thing, given the geographical position of 
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the British Isles, complete security, even within an alliance, 
is not possible, For another, the temper of the people has 
always been hostile to a standing army and it would cer- 
tainly not tolerate the burdens that complete security 
would impose. Moreover, such a policy would certainly 
defeat itself. In modern history, it has usually been the 
civilians who have won wars and the militarists who have 
lost them. If, which God forbid, the people of Britain could 
ever be induced to saddle themselves with a policy of 
militarism, they would certainly lose that flair for ardent 
improvisation which wins the last battle. If the only lesson 
that was learned from these last thirty years was that safe 
lies in military regimentation, then it would indeed be true 
that the only lesson to be learned from history is that no 
one ever learns from history. 

There must, in short, be a rule of reason in these, as in 
all other matters. No country ever completely failed to 
take any precautions at all against the possibility of war, 
and no country can ever make itself completely secure. 
Somewhere between the two extremes lies the reasonable 
course and the duty that the country owes to itself is, in 
the light of the evidence of the new nature of war, to review 
its precautions and decide which of them are reasonable. 


* 


Emotionally first on the agenda of any such inquiry is 
the question of conscription. And already it is clearly 
arousing emotion. On balance, the weight of arguments, 
not all of them strategic, will probably seem to the majority 
of people to favour a policy of conscribing young men for 
a short period of national service. But it would be a mis- 
take to expect too much from this, The number of boys 
born in the United Kingdom twenty years ago was only 
some 430,000 a year, and in the five years before the out- 
break of war the number of boys born—who would be the 
conscripts of 1954-58—was only 370,000 a year. Unless 
it be believed that Parliament would vote more than twelve 
months’ conscription (and that would take some hardi- 
hood), the number of conscripts in uniform at any one time 
could hardly be more than 320,000, falling to 280,000, for 
all three services together. It is true that the military value 
of conscription does not lie in the numbers under arms at 
any one moment so much as in the number of trained 
men in reserve. But it is clear that not even with con- 
scription can Britain maintain a large military establish- 
ment. ; 

All the more important is it that the emphasis should be 
laid on the quality of what there is. It would be mon- 
strously ungrateful for any civilian pen to write slightingly, 
at this moment, of the quality of the armed forces of the 
Crown, The individual qualities are certainly the equal, if 
not the superior, of those of any other nation, But what is 
excellent can always be improved, and the story of 1940 
does suggest that the British regular forces, though they 
had all the valour of their forefathers, also had their fore- 
fathers’ habit of preparing for the last war. The armed 
forces have never been in this country what they have 
been in Germany, in France and (it would seem) in 
Soviet Russia, active competitors for the services of the 
intellectually gifted. In part, this is a matter of social 
framework and political preconceptions, and no one would 
have it very sharply altered if it involved any of the taint 
of militarism. But in part also it is due to the much 
humbler matter of pay. There is a point beyond which the 
able man cannot be expected to ignore the attractions of 
civilian employment. One of the first steps in any defence 
policy should be to make the career of officer one that 
holds out attractions instead of imposing crushing handi- 
caps. And a second most practical step would be to insist 
on the standard of research into all matters of military 
technique and equipment, and of development of the 
results of research, being kept up to the highest attainable 
level. Money spent in these two ways will be the truest 
economy. 

But trained manpower is not the narrowest bottleneck, 
either in its quantity or in its quality. The greatest 
perils, both in this war and in the last, have arisen on the 
material side. In the earlier phases of both wars, there has 
been a lamentable lack of equipment to put in the hands 
of eager defenders, with the result that the aggressor’s 
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first onslaught nearly—more nearly in 1940 than in 1914 
—won him the war. And in both wars the major threat to 
Britain’s ability to sustain the long attrition, by which 
alone the victims of aggression can ever win wars, has 
been the threat to her sea communications. Production and 
imports are more important chapters of a defence policy 
than even manpower. 


* 


The production target should be to ensure that men 
called to the colours, whether they be returning reservists 
or raw recruits (the difference disappears in a few months), 
shall never again have to drill with broomsticks or pikes, 
or go into battle without air cover. This does not mean, 
of course, that a full war establishment of equipment must 
‘be maintained all the time—that would be incredibly 
wasteful. But it does mean that something above a peace 
establishment, as hitherto understood, should be kept. The 
aim should be a “ Battle of Britain ” standard. That is to 
say, there should be enough equipment on hand to meet 
the minimum defensive needs of holding a potential enemy 
at bay until more can be produced. What that standard 
should be is a matter for technical decision, and it might 
reasonably vary from time to time. But there should always 
be clarity about the aim—to have enough in hand to ward 
off the worst that can reasonably be expected to happen in 
the next x years, x being the period within which produc- 
tion can be expanded to the mass level. 

This will inevitably be an expensive policy and will 
involve considerable waste, the more so since it is essential 
that the equipment should be up-to-date, and therefore 
frequently scrapped. But clearly it will be the less expen- 
sive the smaller x is—that is, the more rapid the expansion 
of production that can be relied upon. This is almost 
entirely a matter of how widely spread in general industry 
is the “ know-how ” of munitions production. One of the 
great discoveries of recent years is the shadow factory 
principle, and some modification of it should form part of 
the permanent policy of the country. All sorts of industrial 
firms should be encourdged and induced to keep their 
hands in at munitions production, in small quantities, but 
sufficiently to preserve the “ know-how.” This is a policy 
that will be most distasteful to the-Service departments, 
who much prefer to rely on a few highly expert con- 
tractors ; but the inconvenience and the extra cost of 
spreading orders wide are part of the price that will have 
to be paid. 

There are some sorts of “ know-how ” which may not 
exist in this country at all, or in quite inadequate volume, 
unless special steps are taken to secure them. The manu- 
facture of machine tools, for example, was before the war 
on a scale too small for a country that may have to turn 
itself into an arsenal. There is even now no production 
on a commercial scale of synthetic rubber or the other 
important derivatives of petroleum chemistry, such as 
high-octane fuel. This is a field in which it would be worth 
paying some price to have indigenous “ know-how.” Light 
metals and alloy steels are other examples of materials in 
which there is a strong defence interest. It should be 
unnecessary, at this time of day, to add that mere pro- 
tection of private interests is not by itself likely to be a 
satisfactory remedy. The public interest extends even more 
to the efficiency and modernity of these industries’ prac- 
tices than it does to the volume of their operations. 


* 


Against the perils of blockade the most effective and 
the cheapest antidotes are ships, aircraft and stocks. The 
maintenance of the Royal Navy—particularly its numbers 
of destroyers and other escort vessels—and of a strong 
Coastal Command of the RAF and the first line of 
defence for the ship lanes. Fighter Command and 
Anti-Aircraft Command for the ports. But _ these 
protective measures cannot be perfect, and it should 
be one of the objects of shipping policy to ensure 
that there is at all times a reserve of carrying capacity, a 
revolving fund of merchant shipping, amounting to as 
much as, say, a year’s sinkings at the highest rate reached 
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during the war. This could be achieved by the Govern- 
ment chartering ships for short periods to be laid up. Or 
it could also be achieved by the policy, which has been 
advocated on far wider considerations in these columns, 
of a Government-owned, though privately-operated, 
merchant fleet. 

Another precaution against blockade that is frequently 
advocated (most recently by Mr Lyttelton last week) is 
the stimulation of a larger domestic agriculture. But if by 
larger is meant an agriculture employing more men, that 
would be a definite weakness in war. One of the great 
strengths of this island, which has enabled it in this war 
to put into fighting and munition-making a higher propor- 
tion of its total population than any other belligerent, is 
precisely the fact that it does not have to devote more than 
a single million of its labour force to growing food. To 
be able to obtain food from abroad, more particularly if it 
can be obtained without current payment in exports, is an 
enormous reinforcement to the nation’s manpower, the 
scarcest of all commodities in wartime. (Since misunder- 
standing on this subject is so easy, it should be added that 
this is not the whole case for or against a larger agriculture; 
still less is it the whole case for or against the policy of 
making a limited agricultural industry more prosperous.) 
A much more economical way of ensuring food supplies is 
to build up stocks of staple imported foodstuffs. Sir Arthur 
Salter suggested before the war that the target should be 
the equivalent of one year’s wheat imports—though it 
should not, of course, be held entirely in wheat. This policy 
of storage should be extended to certain essential raw 
materials and, as Lord Keynes has frequently argued, the 
holding of stocks in this country could be made to serve 
the economic purpose of stabilising prices as well as that 


of ensuring safety. 
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To this list of items for a permanent defence policy there 
are doubtless many additions. Nothing, for example, has 
been said here about the new development of rocket war- 
fare, which, when it is further studied, may have consider- 
able implications for the life of a crowded and exposed 
island. But what is necessary is that there should be some 
systematic thought about the requirements of defence 


policy instead of the flight from thought on the subject that 


took place after the last war, and that the thinking shduld 
be begun while the public mind is still comparatively clear 
on the subject, To tackle it on the lines here projected 
would, admittedly, be an expensive undertaking. The figure 


of £500 million a year for defence expenditure, at pre- 


war values, has obtained currency; the cost would cer- 
tainly not be less and might well be more, and figures in 
pre-war values have to be considerably inflated before they 
can be applied to the post-war world. If the figure could 
be kept down to 750 million post-war pounds, that would 
probably be nearly ten per cent of the national income, 
against the two to three per cent that was customary in the 
1920s and the early 1930s, The question whether this can 
be afforded cannot be lightly answered, unless it be by the 
reflection that the cost of not having a defence policy has, 
in the last six years, proved to be well over £20,000 
million. It is always sound policy, in a matter of insurance, 
to pay a high premium and get effective cover than a low 
premium and face disaster. How many hundreds of 
millions a year the nation can afford for defence precautions 
is a matter for debate. What is quite certain is that the 
country cannot face another. 1940 without being over- 
whelmed, or another six years of total war without being 
ruined. 


New Priorities for Europe 


EPORTS on the material condition of Europe are 
confused and incomplete, but there is quite 
enough evidence to show that the chaos is appalling and 
will grow worse. Even countries as relatively intact as 
France and Belgium are living on the shortest commons 
and their industrial recovery is retarded by the shortage 
of raw materials, particularly of coal. The Dutch crisis is 
such that it has thrown out all calculations’ based on the 
predictable needs of Western Europe and the emergency 
supplies sent to Holland have unbalanced the programmes 
of neighbouring states. The situation is worst of all in 
Germany itself. The major towns are flattened. The 
transport system has broken down—not one of the old 
Rhine bridges remains standing. Agriculture is being dis- 
rupted by the mass exodus of foreign labourers. The able- 
bodied manpower of Germany sits in the prisoners’ cages, 
and although President Truman has promised a speedy 
settlement of the reparations problem, it is not known 
yet how many of these men will be sent to work abroad. 

All this is familiar. It is even difficult to grasp the 
magnitude of the problem, so accustomed are we to ruin 
and devastation. Yet what a challenge it presents. To 
restore a functioning system in these lands ravaged by 
battle and distorted by years of Hitler’s war economy is 
a more formidable task than the actual waging of the war. 
Not only is the problem itself more complex, but the 
machinery is lacking to aceomplish it properly. The war 
in Europe has been simply directed from Shaef. It has been 
jointly provisioned by the Combined Boards in Washing- 
ton It has been governed by the simple principle that 
military needs enjoy an absolute priority. In the field, all 
men are under a single clearly defined authority. Their 
powers and responsibilities have been clearly laid down. 
Even with all this relatively straightforward machinery 
and procedure it has been difficult enough to avoid over- 
lapping, confusion and waste. 

The structure of authority and administration for peace 
is much more complex. There is, first of all—and for the 
time being—the direct military power represented by Shaef 
and concerned primarily, it must be presumed, with 


liquidating the war. It controls the vast armies which are 
still in the field, it is responsible for the prisoners of war, 
it has first call on all transport even in Allied countries ; 
in short, for the time being it is supreme and autonomous, 
It is, however, already changing its character. It will shortly 
assume the role of military government—AMG—and 
there will then be two distinct Army authorities—the mili- 
tary proper and AMG—both responsible to the Supreme 
Commander acting either through Shaef or through the 
Allied Control Commission which is to be set up at some 
unspecified time. Shaef will presumably wither away 
once the Commission is functioning. Meanwhile, the divi- 
vision of authority and work between the Army proper 
and the AMG officers has not been entirely smooth, 

The American plans for AMG recently announced by 
Mr Stimson make it clear that the Americans in their 
zone will fulfil all the functions of government. British 
plans will probably be very similar. What is not certain 
is how soon the transfer of authority from Shaef to the 
Control Commission can be made. 

It is obvious that the role of such civilian bodies as 
Unrra will be strictly subordinate. The Director-General 
has announced changes in the direction and staff of Unrra 
so that it can be ready to engage in “ intensive field opera- 
tions.” It appears to have been decided long ago that 
Unrra’s activities in Western Europe and Germany. should 
be confined to the care of displaced persons, but even in 
this restricted field the military authorities appear to be 
performing, and to be preparing to go on performing, all 
the tasks originally allotted to Unrra. One class of civilian 
authority has, however, already asserted its independence 
of the military. The Allied Governments in Western 
Europe have complete responsibility for a section of their 
supplies—their National Civil Imports—and control all 
transport, industrial capacity and local supplies not re- 
quired by the military authorities. Their powers have 
been steadily extended since the time of liberation, and it 
is the policy of Shaef to leave them full responsibility 
for their own administration, except where overriding 
necessity demands a measure Of military control. Hitherto 
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it has been easy to determine what could be classed as 
“ overriding necessities.”” They were needs dictated by the 
war. Now that the war is over the position is less clear. 
Thus in place of the unified direction of Shaef over 
the whole battle area, there will shortly be a divided mili- 
tary authority and, except in Germany, different national 
civilian authorities. This is not an ideal administrative 
structure for a time of extreme scarcity. It allows obviously 
fos overlapping and collision. It can be improved by a 
settlement of all disputed questions between AMG and 
the Army proper. Even then the relationship between 
AMG and the civilian authorities—local in Germany, 
national in the rest of Western Europe—will be difficult. It 
is, however, useless to envisage anything else. For some 
time to come the military authorities will be the only 
officials able to administer the reconstruction of Europe. 
They are on the spot. They include every kind of tech- 
nician and expert. No other cadres could be built up— 
Unrra is proof of this—on a comparable basis of efficiency. 


* 


The difficulty in adapting this military administration 
to the needs of Europe lies in the fact that hitherto its 
job from the first planning to the last execution has been a 
straightforward one, based on a very simple objective— 
to win the war. As a result, the priorities have been simple 
—military needs first, And this in turn has simplified 
administration. Now the objective is very complex—to 
restore a shattered continent. The priorities are corre- 
spondingly complex. And behind all the complexities, a 
primary decision has to be taken which military authori- 
ties will naturally find it very difficult to take. Civilian, 
not military, needs must now come first, For example, in 
the present state of transport, the movement of agricul- 
tural workers to their own countries and the establish- 
ment of German workers on their own—or other people’s 
—farms has a higher priority than the bringing back to 
Britain or America of millions of soldiers. The American 
authorities are already talking of withdrawing some 
3,000,000 soldiers, The priority of such a vast flitting 
must be established if it is not to act as a fata] disruption 
to civilian transport. Again, when soldiers are no longer 
fighting, do they need rations so greatly in excess of what 
is available for civilians? But could the military authorities 
be expected to reverse absolutely the thought and practice 
of years and to fix such priorities at their proper level? 

The answer is not in doubt. A military administration 
will almost automatically continue to give first attention 
to military needs, and if the military administration of 
liberated Europe—which is inevitable—is not to act as a 
brake on reconstruction there must be from the outset a 
reassertion of civilian control at the highest level. The 
task is to use the military administration for civilian pur- 
poses—not, indeed, to submit soldiers to detailed inter- 
ference by ignorant civilians, but to ensure that the pro- 
gramme of priorities to which the army works is deter- 
mined, in the ultimate resort, by a body that has a far wider 
reference than any army can have. There has been talk 
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of establishing a Supreme European Council for Reogp, 
struction. The fate of the European Advisory Commisgj 

or indeed of Unrra itself, suggests that the mere creatigg 
of representative bodies, however high-sounding thei 
titles, may accomplish little. Whether the proposal of , 
Supreme Reconstruction Council is a good one or a bag 
one depends entirely on its real nature. The only civiliay 
authority powerful enough to control the military adminis. 
tration would be that of the President and the Prim 
Minister, acting through deputies who enjoy their com. 
plete backing and confidence. To them it would be neces. 
sary to add a direct representative of General de Gav 

since France is also an armed and occupying Power, By 
any further dilution would probably lower the effective. 
ness of the machinery. Ideally, the American, British ang 


French armed forces ought no doubt to be willing to take |; 


guidance from an international civilian tbody. In fact, 
would not, and since the needs are urgent it would be as 
well to stick close to the most practical method. A trium. 
virate, a Commission representing in the most immediate 
way the supreme civil authority in the three States, would 
alone have power and prestige enough to impose a civilian 
stamp on the military administrations in Western Europe, 
If Soviet Russia would effectively co-operate, so that the 
purview could be exended to Eastern Europe, so much 
the better ; but this is another matter which appears to bk 
out of practical reach. 

There is no obvious obstacle to the creation of such a 
Commission in the traditions and practices of Great 
Britain. The military authorities are accustomed to taking 
their highest directives from civilian ministers. It might be 
more difficult in France, where General de Gaulle, himselt 
a soldier, has given his first attention and the nation’s chief 
resources to the building up of a military machine, .In the 
United States, too, the tradition of military independence 
is strong, and Mr Stimson recently remarked that the 
aim of AMG would be to put military needs first. A con- 
siderable assertion of the Presidential authority would k 
essential to override the military. 

Yet the civilian supply authorities—the Combined 
Boards—are still in being. The Governments of Britain, the 
United States and France are civilian Governments. Their 
statesmen do not ignore Europe’s desperate need for 
physical reconstruction and recovery, It would be failure 
indeed not to create the civilian control necessary to set 
that these needs are now put in their proper perspective. 

The existence of an effective civilian authority for recon 
struction mafters would not solve all problems, Relations 
with the national Governments would still be delicate. 
The division of very scarce supplies between sharply 
competing needs will grow worse, not better, as the winter 
approaches, but the fact that a body existed to which 
governments, civil authorities such as Unrra and the mil- 
tary could all turn—none of them being judge in its own 
cause—would give some guarantee that the right priorities 
would emerge and that reconstruction would be pursued 
with at least some of the vigour and efficiency hitherto 
devoted to war. 


The Redistribution of Labour 


Mé BEVIN’S eagerly awaited statement on manpower 

release and resettlement in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday did not exactly signal the green 
light to industry. Rather, it sounded a note of caution. 
The Minister of Labour reminded the House that there 
can be no general demobilisation until after the end of the 
Japanese war and that the present stage is one of re- 
allocation of resources between war and peace purposes. 
The call-up is to continue and the present age-limit of 
30 is to be retained, not reduced, as originally intended, 
to 27, while production of munitions for the Far East will 
necessarily take precedence over other forms of produc- 
tion. But in the sector of industry which can be turned 
over to civilian production, and which, as Mr Lyttelton 
has indicated, will be a substantial proportion of the total 
resources, stringency of labour may prove a delaying factor 


in reconversion. This may sound strange, in view of the 
reports of mounting “ redundancy ” in aircraft and mumti- 
tions factories, and in view of the impending large-scale 
return of men and women from the Forces. Nevertheless, 
if an overall view be taken, it is clear that the demand for 
labour will exceed the supply for several years to come, 
and that any unemployment that arises should be purely 
frictional or transitory. What matters is that the process of 
reallocation and reabsorption should be as rapid as pos- 
sible. It would be deplorable if the unwinding of industrial 
resources were to be as slow and fraught with bottlenecks 
as the initial mobilisation in 1939-40. 

A welcome sign that the process will in fact be speeded 
up is shown in the decision to advance the date of 
demobilisation by six weeks. It had originally been 
planned to enforce a standstill of three months from the 
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Recog, of the European war. Now there is to be only a six A few figures from the White Paper on the war effort 
nission, | weeks” 4P» and the first releases from the Forces will start _ will serve as a reminder of the extent to which the labour 
Teatign | on June 18th and will apply to all theatres of war, in- force of some of the consumer goods industries has been 
> theie ing Burma. The releases of the first eleven groups in allowed to run down. From 1939 to 1944, the textile in- 
al of | Class A should be completed by the end of August, and dustries’ manpower declined from 1,002,000 to 626,000; 
r a bad | by the end of the year something like 750,000 men, mainly the clothing trades’ from 587,000 to 349,000; and the 
Civilian | from the Army, may have returned to civilian life. As the number of distributive workers from 2,887,000 to 
inis. | frst to be released will be the older men with industrial 1,928,000. In all, the Group III, or less essential, indus- 
Prime ience, there should not be a long delay in effecting tries lost one-third of their labour force and provided more 
r com. | their reabsorption at the end of their eight weeks’ leave, than half the numbers required for the Armed Forces and 
Neces. | or even sooner, for men are being encouraged to take up a considerable proportion of the men and women required 
Gaulle, | jobs as soon as possible after their release. The questions for the munitions industries. These facts indicate the scale 
er, By | which have been causing concern to industry are first, of reallocation of manpower as between munitions and 
fective. |how many and which key workers will be released under civilian production which will be necessary if anything 
sh and |the Class B procedure, and secondly, how soon their approaching pre-war standards is to be aimed at. 
to take | industrial capacity can be diverted to peacetime produc- Mr Bevin emphasised the need for continued control 


t, tion. Mr Bevin has given the general target of 60,000 over the national economy during the transition period. 


1 be a |“B” men within a year. The majority will be building The prosecution of the war against Japan, involving the 
trium. | operatives, but 50 per cent of the remainder will be conscription of younger men, and the need for orderly re- 
nediate | directed to underground mining, in order to maintain the ajlocation of scarce resources so as to satisfy the essential 
‘would | coal industry’s labour force. The balance, which can only needs of the community, are arguments which only the 
civilian | be very small, will presumably be made up of specialists. dichard anti-controllers would contest. It is in fact not now 
wurope, | It is, however, anticipated that a considerable proportion a question of control or no control, but of how much con- 
hat the | of the craftsmen needed by industry will be automatically trol and what control. 

Much | included in the early groups released in Class A. The Trades Union Congress is insisting on the retention 
S tobe | It is still extremely difficult to make any estimate about of the maximum control over materials, prices, industrial 


the speed of reconversion. It will obviously vary from 
industry to industry, and from factory to factory, according 
to the extent to which it has been engaged on war pro- 
duction and on the degree of re-tooling and re-equipment 


location, trade and finance, but apparently wants the mini- 
mum control over the movements of labour. It has all along 
declared its opposition to the continuance of compulsory 
direction to work after the end of the European war, and is 


ight be | needed to bring about the change of product. The labour also pressing for the abolition of controls which carry with 
uumsel situation will be more difficult for some industries than them penal sanctions. They contend, with some justifica- 
S chief | for others. Numbers of workers may take advantage of _ tion, that penalties have been enforced one-sidedly against 
In the | the relaxations which have just been announced to retire the workers, while the employers have been relatively 
ndence | from industry. No obstacles will be placed in the way of lightly treated. Instead, they advocate that an unemployed 
lat the | the withdrawal of men over 65, women over 60, women man who unreasonably refuses to accept a job should for- 
A con- | with domestic responsibilities and married women who feit his unemployment benefit. This sanction might be of 
uld be} want to join their husbands. Women over 50 will be considerable importance in encouraging labour mobility in 
4 alowed to leave industry unless their firms need them for the normal year, but so long as labour is in a seller’s market, 
nbined | urgent production reasons, and women over 40 will not it would be largely ineffective. Mr Bevin who himself has 
tin, the | be regarded as “ mobile.” Workers who have been away often expressed the view that the advantages of continued 
Their | ftom their homes for three years or more will be allowed direction to work would outweigh its disadvantages has 
od fot | to transfer to work nearer their homes. But unless a large compromised, and the present proposals represent a mea- 
failure | number of those who are now entitled to withdraw sure of relaxation of the rigid controls which have of 
to Set | their labour in fact decide to remain in industry, necessity been imposed upon the working population dur- 
ctive. | it is feared that the programme of replenishment ing the war. Obviously, to continue these controls in full 
recot- | and reconstruction may be delayed. The shortage would be politically inexpedient, however theoretically 
lations | will be particularly felt in certain sections of the desirable it might be, and the Minister of Labour hopes 
slicate. | engineering industry producing for household needs, in that he will have a sufficiently effective and flexible instru- 
harply | the clothing and textile industries, Indeed unless the cotton ment for the reallocation of labour in his new Control of 
wintet | industry can expand its labour force, there is a danger that Engagement Order. 
which | the clothing coupon will not be honoured. The Ministry This Order will largely supersede Regulation 58A, which 
> mili | of Labour is therefore appealing to employers not to get gives the Ministry of Labour power of direction and which, 
$ Own | rid of their older workers, and to the workers not to rush _ without being cancelled, will eventually be kept in the back- 
orities | from the factories, even if they qualify for release, until ground and only used if there is a serious emergency. The 
irsued there has been a general demobilisation. new Control of Engagement Order, which will be intro- 
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duced in a few days’ time, means that men from 18 to 50 
and women from 18 to 40 can ob aay wn through 

loyment Exchanges. It is parti y designed to en- 
ae no employer will take more than a fair share of 
skilled labour, and would seem in effect to represent a 
check on the employer’s freedom to choose his workers, 
rather than on the worker’s to choose his employer. 

The Essential Work Orders, which have been such a 
necessary part of the war economy, will be retained during 
the transition period, though they may not be applied to 
the same industries as at present. Indeed, the industries 
which have been of secondary or tertiary importance from 
the point of view of war production and were conse- 
quently drained of their labour, may need to be rebuilt 
through the EWO mechanism. The Orders now apply to 
over 8,000,000 workers, and their purpose, officially 
described as being “to prevent loss of production owing 
to unnecessary turnover of labour, absenteeism or indisci- 
pline,” would seem as applicable in the transition period 
as it was at the height of the war. The Orders have been 
criticised on the ground that they undermine labour 
discipline and managerial authority, but on the whole they 
have worked remarkably well. They contain, moreover, 
a number of elements which the unions would like to 
incorporate in their permanent agreements, such as the 
guaranteed working week, the right of appeal against 
discharges and the “fair wages and conditions ” clause. 

One wartime labour regulation, whose appearance 
excited a storm but whose disappearance has passed almost 
unnoticed and certainly unlamented, is Defence Regula- 
tion 1AA, aimed at the instigators of strikes. The argu- 
ment originally raised against this regulation—that it was 
an unnecessary addition to existing powers—seems to 
have been justified by events. There has not been a single 
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prosecution under this regulation since it was introduced 
in April, 1944. . a 

Another piece of wartime legislation which will prob. 
ably disappear, though not before the end of the Japaney 
war, is the Conditions of Employment and Nation 
Arbitration Order, which prohibits strikes and lock-ouy 
and provides for the reference of industrial disputes to the 
National Arbitration Tribunal. The unions have alr 
declared their opposition to compulsory arbitration, The 
right to strike is the time-honoured method of enforc 
demands and its abandonment in wartime (imperfect 
though it may have been) is regarded as one of labours 
major sacrifices, The Wages Councils Act, which aims g 
strengthening industry’s voluntary conciliation machinery, 
may have a restraining effect in the transition period 
But whether arbitration is compulsory or voluntary, there 
will be some obligation on labour to refrain from exploiting 
the strike weapon in the transition period. 

From every point of view the next six to twelve months 
will be a testing time for industry, and the test will be its 
ability to effect the readjustment speedily and smoothly, 
and to engage the men and women from the Forces and 
from war industries in productive employment. The retum 
to party politics may have its counterpart in the industrial 
sphere, but continued cooperation between both sides of 
industry will be necessary in the immediate future as it 
has been in the immediate past. Industry too will have to 
turn its attention to the urgent task of raising its technical 
efficiency and show the initiative and enterprise of which it 
has so frequently boasted. For the Government, the duty 
is to keep a firm hand on the reins, but to guide and facili- 
tate the path back to peacetime production and to make 
sure that a timid or cautious approach does not impede the 
process of reconstruction, 


Russia 1815 and 1945 


T is almost a truism that the most severe test for any 

. Coalition of belligerents comes on the morrow of 
their victory over a common enemy, when the military 
links of their alliance weaken and old or new rivalries 
awaken. This is especially true after a war in which the 
downfall of the enemy thoroughly upsets an old balance 
of forces and creates apolitical vacuum, which each victor 
is inevitably tempted to try to fill to its own satisfaction. 
A historian writing on the aftermath of the Napoleonic 
wars described the diplomatic outlook in the years 1815- 
1818 in the following words: 


. . . almost everywhere in Europe during these three 
years, their (i.e., Britain’s and Russia’s) policies apparently 
conflicted. The Czar, or at least some of his servants, 
engaged in multifarious activities which were in almost all 
cases hostile to Britain. There was a kind of diplomatic 
duel between the two countries which extended over a 
large area. At Paris they appeared to be rivals for the favour 
of Louis XVIII, at Madrid there was a fierce contest on 
which large issues hung, in Italy and Germany Britain 
supported Austrian influence against Russian, at Con- 
stantinople there were almost openly confessed diver- 
gences of view ; the contest extended into Asia; and the 
struggle over Persia had already begun. It must be 
remembered that this was an entirely new part for Russia 
to play. Before the French Revolution she had appeared 
as a half-barbarous Power who had no relations with 
Western Europe. . . . Now her influence was supreme 
and apparently increasing at half the Courts of Europe, 
and her agents were engaged in stirring up strife all over 
the West. No wonder, therefore, that many men accused 
the Czar himself of hypocrisy and trickery. His profes- 
sions of Christian principles were thought to be merely 


designed to cover his far-reaching schemes of European 
domination. 


To apply this entire description to the present relations 
between this country and Russia would probably be push- 
ing the analogy too far. But the recent crises over Poland, 
Trieste, Austria and some of the other still brewing inter- 
Allied controversies inevitably recall the tense atmosphere 
in which Napoleon’s victors quarrelled in the days of the 
Congress of Vienna. Even the words “ hypocrisy and 





trickery ” have now and then been flung at Marshal Stalin; 
and here and there his professions of democratic, if not 
exactly of, Christian, principles are being thought “to be 
merely designed to cover his far-reaching schemes of Euro- 
pean domination.” Yet the Congress of Vienna was fol- 
lowed by a very long period of peace between Britain and 
Russia. In spite of many tensions and conflicts betwee 
the two countries, only one minor and rather pointless 
war—the Crimean War—was waged between them for: 
century after 1815. Can it be hoped that the present cor 
troversies, too, will dissolve into a long, though perhaps 
not age-long peace? 


After the defeat of the Grande Armée it was the expat- 
sive policies of Russia, then the greatest single militay 
Power on the Continent, that bred the fear of Russia al 
over the Continent. Russian expansion was to be achieved 
at the expense of her own and Britain’s Allies—Prussi 
and Austria, whose Polish lands Alexander I wanted t0 
unite to. his Kingdom of Poland. The secretiveness of the 
Czar’s diplomacy, his tactics of taking his Allies by su 
prise, and his alternation of conciliatory attitudes and rude 
power politics caused confusion and embarrassment among 
his Allies. It is really:striking how these traditional pattems 
have reasserted themselves in contemporary Russian dip 
macy. On the Polish issue, for instance, Mr Eden might 
now well repeat the words spoken by Castlereagh: 


The Emperor insinuated that the question could olf 
end in one way, as he was in possession. I observed th#t 
it was very true, His Imperial Majesty was in possessio®, 
and he must know that no one was less disposed tha 
myself hostilely to dispute that possession; but I a0 
sure His Imperial Majesty would not be satisfied t so 
his pretensions on a title,of conquest in opposition [ 
general sentiménts of Europe. 


There are, however, essential differences between 1815 
and 1945. In 1815 the Russians stood in Paris ; at preseat 
their zone of occupation ends much further to the east~ 
on the Elbe. A modern military occupation, on the 0 


hand, involves eee more direct and comprehet ' 


sive political control any occupation did at the beg 
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ning of the nineteenth century. Politically, if not terri- 
torially, the Russian expansion now tends to be less limited 
and less temporary, Its motives, too, are partly different. 
Czar Alexander was eager to uphold Russian prestige and 
national pride ; he wished to be féted as the chief victor 
in Paris. These same motives, undoubtedly, impelled 
Marshal Stalin to order General Zhukov to accept uncon. 
ditional surrender from Keitel in Berlin. Besides prestige 
and national pride there was the Czar’s anxiety to secure 
strategic benefits for Russia in Poland and in the Balkans. 
But here and there he had to contend with the strong 
resistance of the Austrian Empire, of Prussia and of the 
Ottoman Empire, Europe then was not quite the military 
vacuum which it is today if left to itself. And—finally— 
Alexander’s policy of territorial acquisitions was, on the 
whole, not put forward as compensation to Russia for her 
own losses in the war. 

In this last respect the present Russian policy is v 
different. This time there is a popular oa ae 
behind the Russian expansion. In order to understand the 
popular Russian mood behind Marshal Stalin’s policy one 
ought, perhaps, to imagine what would have been the mood 
in this country if vast portions of it had been invaded by 
the enemy ; if Britain had lost something like 8 to 10 per 
cent of its population in killed soldiers and murdered or 
starved civilians ; if most of its coal-pits had been flooded 
and some of its most prosperous areas laid waste ; if a very 
high proportion of its people—a fourth or perhaps a third 
—had been compelled to live in caves and earth huts ; and 
if after all this the British people had succeeded in driving 
the enemy out of the country and in beating him down in 
his own land. Who can say with certainty that, after such 
sufferings and tribulations, even the British people, with 
their moderate temper and sober outlook, would raise no 
clamour for tangible compensation and would not fall a 
prey to some sort of irrational expansive dynamism? 


* 


This is not meant either to excuse or to blame Russian 
policies ; it is merely an attempt to understand them. 
Russian foreign policy has evolved throughout the war 
under the potent pressure of economic motives, Marshal 
Stalin’s stubborn endeavour to widen the sphere of Russian 
influence is, apart from its strategic objectives, designed 
to enlarge the material basis for Russia’s post-war recon- 
struction. This would, of course, imply that the countries 
now lying within the purely military sphere of Russia are 
to be associated with the Russian planned economy. The 
sphere of influence thus tends to become a sphere of 
economic and social upheaval in which the economic struc- 
tures of the outlying lands have to become adjusted to the 
Russian system. To take one instance, the industrial area 
of Greater Upper Silesia with its rich coal mines and great 
metal-manufacturing capacity may well be regarded as a 
substitute for the destroyed Donbas; its productive 
reserves may speed up the reconstruction of the Ukraine. 

ence Russia supports the claim. for the incorporation of 
Upper Silesia into a “friendly ” Poland on the basis of 

¢ “ adjustment ” of Poland itself to the Russian planned 
fonomy. This would undoubtedly constitute some depar- 
ture from “ Socialism in one country,” the doctrine asso- 
clated with Marshal Stalin’s name, and its gradual replace- 
ment by “ Socialism in the Russian zone.” On the other 
ond, such a policy would seem to indicate that the hope 
or Allied credits and Allied co-operation in Russia’s 
feconstruction is now no longer very seriously entertained 
in Moscow ; and also that not very great hopes are set 
on the contribution which reparations from Germany can 
make towards reconstruction. Implicitly, the emphasis in 
Russian economic policy seems to be back on self-suffi- 
ciency and isolation, but on self-sufficiency and “ isolation ” 
—- an area considerably ‘vider than that of pre-war 

The strategic motives and fears with which Russian 
Policy seems to be riddled coincide with the economic 
aspirations, The whole effort of Soviet diplomacy is now 
Concentrated on the creation of a vast defensive glacis, 
Adin from the eastern and central Baltic to the 
driatic sea, Stettin is to serve as the westernmost bastion 
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in the north, and Trieste in the south. Every territorial 
claim that may strengthen and widen the defensive glacis 
is sponsored and encouraged, no matter how justified or 
unjustified the claim seems to be by ethnic or political 
standards, The nationalisms of the small nations are stirred 
and kindled to the utmost. The Jugoslavs are encouraged 
to insist on the incorporation of Trieste and Carinthia. 
Austrian nationalism, too, must have its reward, and so 
the demand is raised that Austria should regain the whole 
of the Tyrol from Italy. Poland, pushed back beyond the 
Bug in the east, is to reach out for the Oder and the Neisse 
in the west, while KGnigsberg is to become purely Russian. 

Against whom are these strategic bastions being erected? 
Germany, beaten and prostrate, can by itself hardly con- 
stitute any danger to Russia for many decades to come. 
The fear that seems to dominate all Russian policy is the 
fear of an anti-Russian coalition of which Germany might 
be the spearhead. One of two policies must spring from 
this fear. Russia must either attempt to destroy all 
German military potential so radically that even in a coali- 
tion with the West the German potential would be a negli- 
gible quantity, by modern technical standards, This con- 
ception underlay the Russian demand for a Carthaginian 
peace. Since the achievement of this purpose does not 
seem to be feasible—the reduction of the strongest indus- 
trial Power on the Continent to complete industrial im- 
potence is, for physical and economic if not for political 
reasons, an almost impossible policy—the logical alterna- 
tive to it is a policy designed to bring about, sooner or later, 
a link-up between Russia and Germany. No sober observer 
of the Russian policy towards Germany can fail to realise 
that Moscow has been exploring the possibilities of a 
switch over from the one policy to the other. Though 
such a switch-over may be dictated by the logic of Russian 
foreign policy, its practical execution undoubtedly pre- 
sents very great difficulties, A policy of some reconcilia- 
tion with defeated Germany would have to bridge over a 
terribly wide gulf between the two countries, a gulf created 
by the unspeakable horrors of the war in eastern Europe. 
The events of the last days of hostilities, when guilt- 
conscious and fear-stricken masses of Germans surrendered 
to the western allies, but not to the Russians, threw a 
glaring light on that gulf. To start an _ effective 
policy of reconciliation the Soviet Government would 
now have to overcome a strong psychological resistance 
in Russia itself ; and it could hardly dispel the deeply 
rooted German fear of Russia otherwise than by a rather 
over-generous treatment of the defeated foe. 

The final choice of policy has probably not yet been 
made, The more determined and unrelenting has been the 
Russian effort to organise the absolute Russian hegemony 
in all the countries of the “ middle zone ” between Russia 
and Germany. That this effort is being made in more or 
less open disregard of the policies of the western Allies 
and of the sentiments prevailing in their countries, and 
even in disregard of ordinary politeness, is quite obvious. 
The style of Russian policy is marked not only by fear, 
but also by something of that “dizziness from success” 
for which Marshal Stalin has sometimes blamed his closest 
associates and followers. The two moods—fear and dizzi- 
ness from success—are not likely to be the best advisers 
to the makers of Soviet foreign policy. 

Inter-Allied diplomacy is now opening a new chapter 
which will undoubtedly be filled with the political con- 
flicts, the pressures and the counter-pressures which in- 
evitably accompany the creation of any new world-wide 
political balance. Never before have the statesmen and 
diplomats of any coalition been confronted with a task so 
prodigiously difficult as the one with which the Allied 
leaders have to cope now. The sources of tension and the 
potential storm centres are scattered all over Europe. 
Clarity of thought and a careful choice of ends and means 
are now as urgently needed in the field of diplomacy as 
they were needed in military strategy when the defeat of 
Germany was being planned and prepared, Coping with 
a similar task in 1815, Castlereagh used to say that “ the 
climate of Russia is often the more serene after a good 
squall.” We are quite obviously in for a few “ good squalls.” 
Let us hope that, after that, the climate of Russia will 
become “ the more serene.” 
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NOTES OF 


Big Three Again ? 


There are hints and rumours of a Big Three meeting. 
Little resulted from the Yalta Conference, and it is not 
easy to say whether a new Conference at this stage would 
have a more positive outcome. Yet the three Great Powers 
have so obviously drifted into a crisis of confidence that 
possibly a meeting of their heads of state might persuade 
Stalin that his friends are not preparing a stab in the back 
and the Western Allies that Russia is not planning to fill 
Hitler’s vacuum with its own New Order. 

All the crises of recent weeks—Poland, Trieste, Carinthia, 
Ruthenia—bear the marks of fear. Distrust on each side is 
breeding more distrust, and the outcome of distrust is 
“ protective ” action, which can look dangerously close to 
provocative action. The virtual incorporation of Europe 
east of a line drawn from Stettin to Trieste into the Soviet 
system is a function of the Russian Government’s waning 
confidence in Western co-operation. But this whole strategy 
makes it more certain that the Western Powers will draw 
still further away from Russia. 

Can anything be done to arrest this fatal drift? The 
question of a German Administration is still unsolved, and 
the possibility of two rival German Governments—one 
Russian-sponsored, the other backed by the Western Allies 
—could split the alliance wide open. For this reason alone, 
a new meeting of the Big Three is essential. It will, however, 
achieve a real success only if the British and American 
leaders have a firm policy of their own. 


* * * 


No Darlan for Germany 


For a long time now it has been obvious that trouble 
would brew for the Grand Alliance if they allowed a 
“Lublin” situation to arise in Germany, with two rival 
governments. It can be disputed whether at first any central 
administrator ought to be appointed, difficult as it would 
be to carry on military government without a German 
civil authority. But if there is to be a central administration 
obviously it must fulfil two conditions. It must be acceptable 
to all the occupying Powers ; and it must be entirely non- 
Nazi and non-military. 

It is therefore good news that the self-styled Fuehrer, 
Admiral Doenitz, is being held both as a prisoner of war 
and a war criminal and that the British and the Americans 
have at no time recognised his government, which contained 
confirmed Nazis such as Speer, Backe and Seldte, and 
represented a coalition of Nazis and high military officials. 
The team was so obviously unacceptable that one may 
well ‘ask why its pretensions were not immediately 
denounced. 

It is, of course, possible that in the general confusion of 
surrender, the German generals and their Nazi allies were 
able to attempt a peculiar and grotesque coup d’état, seizing 
a non-existent state with the aid of a non-existent army. If 
so, the problem still remains why an immediate 
denunciation did not come from Shaef. General Eisenhower 
was quick to prohibit fraternisation between his own officers 
and captured German generals ; but the Doenitz issue was 
far graver and should have been more\promptly denounced. 
The sudden visit of General Eisenhower and Field-Marshal 
Montgomery to London suggests that new political direc- 
tives had to be issued at the highest level. 

* 

The whole incident throws a disturbing light on the 
political advisers now attached to Shaef. The responsibility 
for tendering advice on non-military matters rests with Mr 
Ivone Kirkpatrick and Mr Robert Murphy. It is only a 
presumption that they did not immediately warn General 
Eisenhower of the very grave dangers inherent in any 
leniency towards Doenitz’s claims. Yet Mr Murphy’s con- 
nection with the Darlan episode is not altogether irrelevant. 
The excuse made in London for the failure of the British 
and American Governments to denounce Doenitz was that 
by appearing to accept his authority, they would be able 
more quickly to secure the surrender of the remaining 
German U boats. This very much resembles the basic argu- 
ment of Darlanism—that a temporary military advantage is 
worth a disastrous long-term political risk. Such an 
approach betrays a disturbing failure to grasp the under- 
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lying ideological issues of the war. To accept ex-Nazis ang 
war criminals in any official capacity is to take the hear 
out of the non-Nazis, to disquiet all the Allies and even to 
encourage the Russians to launch an experiment with , 
Paulus or a Seydlitz of their own. Only a really stupendoy; 
military advantage would be worth such a risk. Today, no 
such advantages remain. 
* * * 

Mr Churchill on Ireland 

Almost the only passage of Mr Churchill’s broadcas 
that could be regarded as at all controversial was the 
passage relating to Eire, and people have naturally 
been asking what can be happening behind the scene 
to justify it. The probability is that nothing is happening 
behind the scenes, and that the Prime Minister was merely 
giving expression to the universal sense of outrage at Mr 
De Valera’s egregious act in offering formal condolences on 
Hitler’s death. 

Mr Churchill’s approach to the Irish matter (it is no 
longer an Irish problem) was that of the great majority. 
The high indignation of 1940-41 had somewhat died down 
under the double influence of the gallantry of individual 
Irishmen and of the element of benevolence in the official 
Irish policy of neutrality which grew larger as it became 
more evident which side was going to win. But any soften- 
ing produced in this way has been wholly cancelled out by 
a single act of céremonial foolishness. What is left is a 
feeling of relief that it was not ever quite necessary to lay 
hands on Eire, a hope that it never will be, and a profound 
thankfulness that Northern Ireland remained part of the 
United Kingdom. This last feeling, it should be noted, is 
shared by the great majority of former Home Rulers, and 
it has nothing at all to do either with admiration for the 
Orangemen or liking for their party dictatorship. 

By their official behaviour in these last few years, the 
Southern Irish have thrown away any chance they had of 
enlisting English support for putting an end to Partition. 
In fact, they have probably thrown away the power to stl 
any English interest in their affairs. If ever a country wanted 
complete moral isolation, none can ever have been so suc- 
cessful in achieving it. And since that is what Mr De 
Valera has always said he wanted, everybody ought to b& 
happy. The lifting of the censorship in Eire will give the 
Irish people an opportunity to find out whether they really 
like their position in the world. 


* x x 
Issues Before Labour 


Contrary to general expectation, Mr Churchill did no 
drop any hint about the date of the General Election in his 
broadcast speech on Sunday. He may not have wanted 10 
drag controversy into his review of the war, or it may be 
that no decision has yet been reached. But the parties ar 
still left-very much in mid-air, and it would certainly be 
awkward for the Labour Party if it met in conference 0? 
Monday without knowing if it has four weeks or four 
months in which to complete its election preparations. This, 
indeed, may be part of the Tory calculation, and by 1° 
means unfair, as the Labour Ministers have it within the" 
power to postpone the election by staging a stay-in strike 
and simply remaining in office. 

Whether the election is held in July or October, however; 
this year’s Whitsun conference will certainly be the last 
party conference before the election, and the discussions 
will inevitably be concerned mainly with election policy 
plans. It seems doubtful if the question of electoral agree 
ments with other parties against the Conservatives will even 
be raised at Blackpool, for, under the three-year rule, this 
issue, which was apparently settled at the December com 
ference, can be ruled out of order. But certain events 2 
recent weeks will strengthen the hand of the advocates 
“Left unity.” There was the success of the Common W 
candidate at Chelmsford, a seat which will undoubtedly 
revert to the Conservatives, if, as is now threatened, Labour, 
Liberal and Common Wealth candidates all stand. The? 
there was the resolution carried by the Distributive 
Workers’ union, which has a high ion of member 


proportion 
ship affiliated to the Labour party, in favour of electoral 
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agreements, and the results of a Gallup Poll, showing a 
jarge majority in support of a Popular Front. Lastly, the 
decision of the Labour candidate at Bridgwater not to 
oppose Mr Vernon Bartlett because of his progressive 
views, has just been made known. But there is no real 
reason to suppose that the adamant refusal of the Labour 
Party machine to contemplate anything of the sort has been 
in any way weakened. The party has always put purity 
above success in the past, and still does so to-day. 

The Labour Party conference agenda itself seems dull 
and gives very little indication about what the main issues 
at Blackpool will be. Partly because of the slow working of 
democratic procedure, many of the resolutions on the 
agenda have already been out-dated by the European vic- 
tory. But, apart from the election, which will be the main 
issue, two matters, not on the agenda, should provide copy 
for the journalists. One is conscription. Labour Party and 
trade union leaders discussed what their attitude to conscrip- 
tion should be after the end of the Japanese war at a special 
meeting last week and, according to reports, there is by no 
means unanimous support for Mr Churchill’s announce- 
ment that conscription will continue. The other matter, 
rather more personal than political, is Sir Walter Citrine’s 
outburst against Mr Attlee at San Francisco. This is re- 
garded by many Labour people as a gaffe and an unfortu- 
nate indication of cleavage so near to the election. But 
Sir Walter, however egregious he may be, is rather too 
eminent in the movement to be publicly rebuked. 


* * * 


Party Programmes 


The Conservative Party machine is also getting into 
condition. It has already produced 480 prospective candi- 
dates, and hopes to find 120 more before the election. The 
Conservative Party’s programme, on the other hand, is still 
lamentably vague. Its latest exponent, Mr Oliver Lyttelton, 
speaking at Exeter on Friday of last week, produced a draft 
plan of campaign that had no more cohesion than an old- 
time music-hall poster. The starred item was Mr Churchill. 
He was supported on the bill by Private Enterprise with 
Minimum Control, Healthy Agriculture—“ it eases from day 
to day the burdens which the need to import food imposes 
on us ”—Vigorous Export Policy,.Social Insurance, Financial 
Stability and a chorus of protest against the theme of 
Nationalisation. 

All this repetition of general aims and objects—many of 
which might have been lifted from Socialist declarations, 
though different methods are preposed—is disappointing 
Perhaps the Conservatives intend to remain un- 
studiously vague about their policy and to rely 
entirely on the superior attractions of their leader. 
If so they may be underestimating the intelligence and 
temper of the electorate. There have been abundant 
signs in recent months that Socialism—even of the visionary 
brand—is much more palatable to a war-weary public than 
tentative Conservatism. So is it too much to hope that the 
Conservative Party will produce a really workable plan of 
campaign before the election? 

In his capacity as Minister of Production, Mr Lyttelton 
was more revealing. He said that some peace production 
could begin immediately not because the defeat of Germany 
brought British commitments to an end, but because it is 
Physically impossible to bring the full power of the 5,000,000 
munition workers mobilised for D-Day. to bear on the 
Japanese. The very distance of the Japanese theatre of war 
makes total war mobilisation in Britain both unnecessary 
and impracticable ; and here, as in America, redundant 
labour can be set free immediately to tackle the first of 
the manifold problems of reconstruction. 


* * * 


Trieste and the Powers 


The question of Trieste is one more instance of the 
tension between the Great Allies. Locally, it is a dispute 
een Italy and Jugoslavia. Internationally, it represents 
a cleavage in Great Power policy, the Russians encouraging 
arshal Tito to attempt a “nes solution by force, the 
British and the Americans supporfing Signor Bonomi in 
his temperate appeal that the question should be solved at 
a Peace Conference after the election of free Governments 
both Italy and Jugoslavia. 
There can be no question that in this instance the Italian, 
British and American Governments represent the way of 
sanity and moderation. Responsible opinion in Italy admits 
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that changes must be made in favour of the Jugoslavs 
along the frontiers of Venezia Giulia. Many Italians would 
accept an autonomous status for Trieste, resembling the 
settlement of the Danzig question. What is inadmissible 
to all save the Italian Communists—who are badly out of 
step with Italian opinion—is that Marshal Tito, by marching 
his Jugoslavs into Trieste and bringing into the city Croats 
and Slovenes from the surrounding countryside, should 
seek to annexe Trieste and to put 140,000 Italians under 
40,000 Slovenes without reference to Italy or the Great 
Powers. 

At present the situation is frankly unsatisfactory. The 
Jugoslavs control and administer the town of Trieste and 
have forced the Italians into quiescence and even hiding. 
British troops fully control only the harbour. It is impera- 
tive that the Allied armies—with Jugoslav represeptation 
if mecessary—should at once extend their control to the 
whole area. 


* * * 


Friction in Austria 


Carinthia has the same social and ethnic structure as many 
other Central and East European lands, and presents a 
similar problem. The dominant race—Poles in East Poland, 
Italians in Venezia Giulia, Austrians in Carinthia—form the 
landlord class and the great majority of the urban popula- 
tion. In the countryside dwell the Slav peasants—Ukrainians 
and Slovenes. It is this sharp social and ethnic division 
that makes so difficult the clear drawing of national 
frontiers or the sorting out of racial claims and counter- 
claims. The final solution tends to represent the relative 
balance of forces in Europe at the end of any particular 
struggle ; to forecast accurately the settlement in-any dis- 
-puted area, it is necessary to know not only local conditions, 
but how deeply the interests of the Great Powers are impli- 
cated, and to what extent they are ready to force the issue. 


* 


In Trieste, the line between Russian and Western pressure 
and Jugoslav and Italian policy is easy to determine. In 
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Carinthia the position is much more confused, for Austria 
as a whole is at present an area of pressure and counter- 
pressure between the Great Powers. The Allies still do not 
recognise the Renner Government, and there are disquieting 
rumours that they are playing with the idea of an alternative 
administration under Schuschnigg, the former sight wing 
Chancellor of Austria. In Graz, in the British zone, a “ pro- 
British ” Government was set up before occupation, with 
local Socialist and Catholic backing. Then the Russians 
occupied the city, and no more was heard of the new 
administration. Finally, in Carinthia, Marshal Tito, who 
seems to be acting rather as the Russians’ agent, is claiming 
the whole area, on account of its Slovene peasantry, and 
has put troops into Klagenfurt alongside the British 
occupying forces. 

These dangerous complications cannot be solved locally. 
The proper solution is the formula proposed for Trieste— 
settlement at a peace conference, after free elections 
in both countries. A plebiscite successfully settled the 
frontier issue in Carinthia after the last war, when 60 per 
cent of the people in the most Slovene areas of Carinthia 
voted to remain in Austria, and against inclusion in the new 


' Jugoslav state. The relative attractions of the two countries 


may have slightly shifted since then ; but local plebiscites 
will occur only as a result of Great Power agreement. The 
first necessity is then to redetermine the zones of occupation, 
and then to arrange for an impartial control until a plebiscite 
or some other method of final demarcation can be fairly 
arranged. The alternative is perpetual friction, and even the 
outbreak of local war. 


* * x 


Coal Questions 


Victory celebrations, European politics and demobili- 
sation have tended to obscure the fact that the nation is once 
more faced with a sesious coal crisis. It is now plain that 
there cannot be a debate on coal until after the Whitsun 
recess—and not before it, as had originally been intended. 
Whatever the reasons the delay is deplorable, because 
the speed of reconstruction both at home and in Europe 
depends largely on the measures which can be taken imme- 
diately to restore British coal production. It is now nearly 
two months since the Reid report was issued, and the House 
of Commons has not yet had an opportunity to discuss it. 
It is true that the report is concerned with long-term rather 
than with short-term solutions. But a start must be made, 
and the longer the delay, the less likelihood is there that a 
coal shortage can be avoided this winter. 

It seems that the sub-committee of owners and miners, 
which was set up last winter, jointly to investigate the causes 
of falling output, has fallen into abeyance. The committee 
met at Christmas, and then purely formally, though a second 
meeting is now planned. It may be that things have gone too 
far for this kind of approach to be of any value—in any case, 
the chances of successful co-operation would seem to be 
slight—and that nothing short of drastic Governmental 
action will produce any results. 

Some indication has, however, been given about the man- 


power situation. The Bevin ballot has now been suspended, : 


and youths will no longer be directed to the mines instead of 
the Forces, though they will still be allowed to opt. Few 
tears will be shed at the passing of the Bevin boy scheme, 
which has not been one of the most successful episodes of 
the war, though it is claimed that the 20,000 Bevin boys 
in the industry have enabled 11,000 men to be upgraded to 
the coal-face. Bevin boys already at work will be treated 
like other boys in military service, and will be released with 
their age and service group. The Government has decided 
to direct a number of miners under Class B to underground 
mining, and it is also probable that a considerable pro- 
portion of miners, who joined up in 1940 and are likely 
to be in the older age groups, will be included in the 
first Class A groups to be released. To maintain, or even 
to increase, the number of men in the industry is, however, 
only one ‘side of the problem. It is equally essential to 
increase the output of each man. Until the thoro 
technical and organisational reform advocated by the Reid 
Committee is put into operation, the coal problem will be 
as far from solution as ever. 


bf - ® 
Training Building Labour 


Details of the Government’s scheme for training adult 


able-bodied men, for the building industry, on their release 
from the Services, have now been announced. “After six 
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maintenance allowances will be given, there will be fourteen 
months’ practical training, on actual building work, durin, 
which wages slightly below the normal skilled craftsman’s 
rate will be paid. After these twenty months, trainees wil] p. 
accepted by both sides of the industry as skilled craftsmen. 

The Government’s aim is_ eventually to train 40,09 
craftsmen a year under this scheme, though there is some 
likelihood that the rate of training will be slowed dow, 
because of a shortage of instructors. The Ministry of Laboy; 
is therefore appealing for qualified teachers to give instryc. 
tion at the Government centres in the seven main building 
crafts. 

This special, short-period training is entirely separate 
from the ordinary long-term apprenticeship scheme, under 
which it is proposed to train 25,000 apprentices each year, 
in order to offset the wastage among building craftsmen, and 
to maintain a proper proportion between labourers and 
craftsmen. This scheme, too, may suffer from a shortage of 
instructors, and special arrangements for increasing the 
number of teachers both for junior and senior courses are 
now being worked out between the Ministry of Works’ 
Building and Apprenticeship Training Council and the 
education authorities. 

If the intended rate of recruitment and training under 
these two schemes is achieved, it would mean a net addi- 
tion of 65,000 craftsmen annually. The Government’s aim js 
to expand to 1,250,000 men the permanent size of the 
building labour force, which is now down to about one- 
third of its pre-war size. There is obviously a danger that 
an inflation of the recruitment rate to accord with this target, 
and to meet the pressing needs of the industry, might be 
succeeded by an equally drastic deflation, with consequent 
unemployment. In this process, the ex-Service men, who 
entered industry by the special channels, and not under 
the apprenticeship schemes, would probably be the first to 
suffer. It might, therefore, be wiser, even at this late hour, 
to scale down the programme of recruitment to more man- 
ageable proportions, so as to ensure that those who do enter 
the industry can look forward to some stability and con- 
tinuity of employment. 

The exceptional plans to use prisoners of war on non- 
constructional work, such as road-making, sewerage and site 
clearance, do not, of course, affect the issue, since they wil 
not represent any permanent addition to the building labour 
force. Nor is there any question of German prisoners 
being used as cheap labour. They will be paid trade union 
rates; the money will go to the War Office, which wil 
deduct the cost of feeding and billeting, leaving the 
prisoners with 1s. for an eight-hour day for skilled and 6d. 
for unskilled workers, as laid down in the Geneva Con- 
vention. 

* *x + 


Ordeal by Water 


Britain is plentifully endowed with natural resources 
of water, both above and below ground, yet its urban 
dwellers have several times in the past few years been 
threatened with the danger of drought, while at least 4 
seventh of all rural dwellers lack any proper supply at all. 
A start has at last been made .towards improving thi 
deplorable situation. The Rural Water Supplies Act of last 
year provided {£21 million of public money for the extension 
of piped supplies to villages and hamlets. The more ambi 


tious Water Bill, which has now completed an unspec — 


tacular course through the Commons, will set in motion 42 
elaborate and exhaustive survey of the nation’s watt 
resources of all kinds. Both money and research are clearly 


important ; but the reorganisation of distribution, wit 


which the Water Bill is also concerned, is far more important 
and has been handled far less satisfactorily. 

The basic problem here is the excessive number of supply 
undertakings and their lack of co-ordination. As long 28° 
as 1908 a Royal Commission saw complete centralisatio? 
of distribution as the only- workable solution. The Wate! 
Bill goes so far as to enable the Minister of Health to amal- 
gamate supply undertakings, to force one undertaker to s¢! 
bulk supplies to another, and in the last resort to depriv¢ 
of its powers any undertaking which does not furnish 4 
satisfactory supply. But experience has shown that powels 
of this type are always sparingly used ; and in this 
the number of statutory undertakings is so great—ther¢ 
are over 1,000—that a few piecemeal changes, however us 
ful, can do little to energise the system. It should not be 
assumed that private water companies are the main stum- 
bling-block. In most cases local government areas are quit 
different from, and smaller than, the natural catchment! 
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area; yet only about $0 joint boards have been formed, 
while over 700 local authorities continue to organise their 
supply independently. Such a situation leads to overlapping 
and misuse of available resources, and-stands in the way 
of the development of a national water grid. The Water 
Bill will enable the nation’s resources to be ascertained and 
to be protected from pollution ; but it will go only a little 
way towards seeing that they are fairly and efficiently 
distributed. 
* * * 


My Brother’s Keeper ? 


The Foreign Secretaries of the Four Great Powers have 
left San Francisco. They have achieved a measure of agree- 
ment on a number of points—for instance, the representa- 
tion on the Council of the Middle Powers—but two 
important issues are still unsettled—the relation of regional 
pacts to the general security organisation and the problem 
of trusteeship. 

Unfortunately the handling of these two topics does not 
bode well for the spirit in which the Powers are to work 
their international system. That each should fight to defend 
its own interests is understandable and was to be expected. 
What is really alarming is the anxiety of each to counter and 
thwart the interests of others. In the discussions on regional 
pacts it soon became clear that while the Latin American 
republics were anxious to exclude the Act of Chapultepec 
almost entirely from world supervision, they were strongly 
in favour of close supervision of alliances and regional 
blocs elsewhere. Similarly, the Russians attacked 
Chapultepec while defending their security pacts in Eastern 
Europe. Will the result be a system devised to supervise all 
regional arrangements closely, save those worked out by 
the Americas and the Soviets—in other words, to supervise 
the British Empire and Western Europe? 

On the question of trusteeship, the United States is in 
essence endeavouring to tighten up very much the inter- 
national supervision of mandates, and at the same time to 
exclude from supervision any mandates it may secure for 
islands in the Pacific. The Americans’ desire for a free hand 
is understandable, but why should they try at the same time 
to tie both hands of the older mandatory Powers? 

From the reports available, it is not easy to make a 
clear picture of the British attitude, but it seems that on the 
question of trusteeship the British delegation has very 
largely accepted the Americans’ proposals and thus com- 
pletely failed to make clear to them how inconsistent and 
illogical their position is. Mr Eden has earned praise for 
his work as negotiator and oil-pourer. But is honest 
brokerage always enough? 


eS io * 
France Looks for Trouble 


It is right that the British and the American govern- 
ments should be concerned at the Jugoslav attempt to 
impose a unilateral settlement on Trieste. It would, how- 
ever, reassure public opinion at home—and possibly a 
watchful Russian Foreign Office—if they were equally 
emphatic in checking what begins to look like an unworthy 
manceuvre on the part of ‘the French. On the frontiers of 
Northern Italy, in an area already completely freed of 
Germans, largely by the Italian partisans themselves, the 
French have set up an AMG—in the valley of Susa and 
Aosta—which is apparently being used as a cloak for straight 
annexation. Similar happenings are reported from the 
Riviera. The inhabitants are being asked to state the 
Preference for French or Italian nationality, and the issue 
of a ration book is-dependent on the right choice. Italian 
Officials are being dismissed, French currency introduced 
and there are even reports that the large electricity stations 
in Val d’Aosta are being modified to switch the current from 
Italy to France. 

The French explain their peculiar activities by saying that 
they are not bent on annexations, but that they were not 
signatories of the Italian armistice, do not feel bound by it 
and, while deferring frontier questions to the peace con- 
erence, must take precautions “against an Italian attack. 

Such explanations ring singularly hollow after twelve 
years of Nazi diplomacy. It is tragic, indeed, that General 
de Gaulle should feel compelled to re-assert the greatness 
of France by methods which can only undermine it. 


x * * 


Emergency and Transitional Powers 


_ The Ordet-in-Council revoking certain defence regula- 
tons, which had not been published when The Economist 
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went to press last week, is now available (SR and O 1945 
No. 504). Altogether 84 of the Defence (General) Regula- 
tions 1939 have been wholly revoked, and 28 more partially 
revoked. Among the more important ones not mentioned in 
last week’s Note (page 629), are Regulation 1 AA, making it 
illegal to incite workers in essential services to strike, which 
was severely criticised when it was made in April, 1944; 
18 AA, giving power to control and wind up organisations 
subject to foreign influence or control or whose controllers 
are associated or in sympathy with a hostile government ; 
29 A, giving the Ministers concerned power to coordinate 
and control certain civil defence functions of local authorities; 
38 A, imposing the death penalty for looting ; 94 B, giving 
power for the seizure of printing presses used by newspapers 
publishing matter prejudicial to the war effort; and the 
regulations enabling very wide powers to be given to 
Regional Commissioners. In addition, several of the special 
sets of defence regulations have been revoked in whole or 
in part. These include the Defence (Fire Guard) Regula- 
tions of 1943 and the Defence (War Zone Courts) Regula- 
tions of 1940. 

The Emergency Powers (Defence) Acts, under which 
these regulations were made, and could be re-made if neces- 
sary, are still in force. So, too, are the vast majority of the 
regulations made under them “for maintaining supplies 
and services essential to the life of the community.” In par- 
ticular, these include the regulations giving the Government 
virtually complete powers over industry (54 C and 55) and 
over the services of every man, woman and child in the 
country. To what extent, and for how long, such economic 
controls will be necessary after the end of both wars is not 
known, but a Bill introduced in the House of Commons 
last week—the Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) 
Bill—enables any of the regulations imposing such controls 
to be used, not only for the prosecution of the Pacific’ war, 
but-also for the equitable distribution of supplies and ser- 
vices at fair prices, for facilitating the readjustment of in- 
dustry and commerce to peacetime requirements, and to 
assist the rehabilitation of Empire and foreign countries 
that “are in grave distress as the result of war.” 

No new defence regulations can be made under the new 
Bill, which is to remain in force for two years in the first 
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place and will then be renewable for a year at a time ; but 
existing regulations can be adapted for the new purposes. 
It is further provided that Parliament may have forty days 
in which to annul a regulation, instead of the twenty-eight 
allowed under the Emergency Powers Acts, and that in 
future every subordinate Order made under all defence 
regulations shall be placed before Parliament and be subject 
to annulment. 
* 


The second reading of the Bill should give Mr Morrison 
an opportunity to indicate which of the defence regulations 
it is intended to retain. The position of the Defence 
(Finance) Regulations, which are apparently not included in 
the powers given by the new Bill, also needs clearing 
up. Another dubious matter is the position of civil 
servants. Sir John Anderson announced this week that 
a new regulation—s58 AAA—will prohibit any wholetime 
civil servant under the age of 60 from leaving his employ- 
ment except with the consent of his, or her, Department or 
of a National Service officer. This, he said, will have the 
effect of bringing the non-industrial civil service into line 
with undertakings scheduled under Essential Work Orders. 
Does this mean that, in accordance with one of the pro- 
visions of those Orders, the persons coming under them 
must be paid the rate for the job—in other words, that 
temporary civil servants will henceforward be able to claim 
the same salaries as their permanent colleagues? 


* * * 


Colonial Minerals 


It is regrettable that more publicity should be given 
to the somewhat theoretical questions of trusteeship and 
mandates at present being raised at the San Francisco Con- 
ference than to the far-reaching question of colonial 
minerals debated in the House of Lords on Tuesday. The 
debate turned largely on the ownership of mineral rights, 
and three out of the four speakers urged that in all the 
colonies they should be vested in the state. This is not a 
matter of political theory. The colonies are poor; their 
minerals are one of their few rich assets—in Northern 
Rhodesia, in 1938, mineral exports accounted for 99 per 
cent of total exports. Yet only a small proportion of this 
rich but wasting asset accrues to the colonies in the form 
of wages or taxation. If the mineral rights are vested in 
the state, at least it will be able to collect royalties on con- 
cessions worked—in Northern Rhodesia, royalties are paid 
to the British South Africa Company, which owns the 
mineral rights, and amounted sometimes before the war 
to a sum equal to the wages paid to the Africans employed 
on the mines. 

It is true that there would be no financial gain where 
existing mineral rights are bought by the state, which 
would have to pay compensation. But there might well 
be other less calculable gains. How, for instance, can a 
government develop its territory if it has no say in what 
minerals are to be exploited? There are instances of un- 
worked bauxite deposits in the colonies, and it could be 
made a condition of the grant of a concession that the 
concessionaire should show good cause why the concessions 
were not being developed. The new Nigerian mining 
ordinance vests the ownership of all minerals in the Govern- 
ment and provides that a lease cannot be granted for 
more than 21 years. A similar ordinance might well be made 
throughout the colonial empire, at least in respect of future 
mineral rights, and the advantages and disadvantages of 
buying out existing owners ‘of rights should be thoroughly 
investigated. It is no answer for the Colonial Office to 
claim that local governments now supervise labour condi- 
tions in the mines or for the mineowers to claim that the 
welfare of their labourers is properly provided for. The 
point is that mining operations, particularly in Africa, have 
very far-reaching consequences on the economy and social 
conditions of a colony, and colonial governments ought to 
have some control over them from the beginning. 


z a a 


Food Cuts 


_ The end of the European fighting had given rise to the 
irrational hope in some quarters that food rations in this 
country would somehow be increased. Perhaps the almost 
prea meee of the restoration of the basic 
petrol ration was fuel to this . Now, once in, it has 
been denied that any ecrae oe be cipal oad more, 
Colonel Llewellin’s statement last Tuesday makes it plain 
that there will be even less food than before. The facts are 
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simple enough: the United Nations, now that the war in 
Europe is over, have more mouths to feed and the last year 
of war has produced poorer harvests almost everywhere. 

This country has been well enough fed during the war 
to maintain its health unimpaired. During the last eighteen 
months or so it has been possible even to increase the 
variety of its diet. In view of this, it is scarcely too much to 
expect that as a thank offering some further sacrifice should 
be made to help feed the unfortunate peoples of Europe. 
The greatest shortages are in meat, fats, dairy produce and 
sugar. Of these foods a reduction in fats would probably 
be the greatest hardship in Great Britain, but if there are 
others receiving even less than the 8 oz. ration current here, 
a more equitable balance must be found. The time has 
come—indeed, is overdue—when there should be laid down 
a minimum standard of diet below which no dweller in q 
liberated country should be expected to fall. 

At the same time, the best hope for the adequate feeding 
of the world is to increase food production. Demobilisation 
and repatriation will help. In addition, machinery, fertilisers 
and other agricultural equipment must be sent as speedily 
as possible to those parts of Europe which can make best 
use of them. 


Petrol 


The promised restoration of the basic petrol allowance, 
described by Mr Churchill as this “modest indulgence” 
has given unmitigated satisfaction to a public long inured 
to the irksomeness of war transport. This consolation is 
more important as a foretaste of the comforts of peace than 
as a mere relaxation of control. The return of the civilian car 
will greatly ease the daily burdens of fetching and carrying, 
and journeys by train and bus will become less of a 
scrimmage. But the return of the tradesman’s van will do 
most to please the long-suffering housewife. During the 
war Shanks’s pony has done yeoman service. It has suffered 
under every scheme to “ rationalise ” retail distribution. Now 
it is to be afforded a measure of relief. 

Before the trickle of petrol becomes a flow there will be 
many repairs and renewals to be effected. For a long time 
the breakdown gangs will be busy. But this may be 
a blessing in disguise. It would be courting disaster on the 
roads to allow transport to switch over suddenly to the con- 
ditions of 1939. In five years the nation’s road sense, never 
conspicuously good, must have suffered serious deterioration. 


Shorter Notes 


During the committee stage of the Family Allowances 
Bill last week an amendment was passed making the allow- 
ance payable to the mother. 


* 


The Government order for the purchase of 50,000 tem- 
porary aluminium houses will enable large quantities of 
“secondary” and scrap material left over from war pro- 
duction to be usefully employed. Orders may be placed 
eventually for permanent aluminium houses. 


* 


A Note in The Economist last week (page 628) discussed 
the case of Kemp v. Minister of Pensions. It was announced 
in the House of Commons on May roth that Mrs Kemp, 
widow of a merchant seaman, who was killed in circum- 
stances that did not entitle her to a war pension, has been 
paid by the shipowners the full amount that would have 
been paid under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts if her 
case had fallen under these Acts. This gratuitous payment 
does not invalidate the statement in the Note that the facts 
disclosed an unfortunate loophole in the Pens‘on Acts. But 
it is satisfactory to know.that in this particular hard cas¢ 
justice has been tempered by generosity. 


As there is row a long waiting list for The 
Economist, subscribers who wish to renew their 
subscription are advised to do so before the date 
ofexpiry. If they fail to do so, their subscriptions 


will be automatically cancelled as soon as that date 
is passed, and this may mean a gap of many months 
before the despatch of copies can be resumed. 








--erg TS 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The New President 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


W ITH the passing of the first shock of that mid-April 
week-end when Franklin Roosevelt died, it was as if 
on the screen of American public life a newsreel, done in 
black and white, had succeeded a feature done in techni- 
color. The audience is still mostly interested in identifying 
people. The cast of the feature were well-known stars. The 
newsreel does not even have the same clarity of focus on the 
central figure. And there is no indication at all as to who are 
those men on his right and on his left. 

What is going on? The drawing of past parallels has, of 
course, been busily undertaken. Johnson and Coolidge are 
the two Vice-Presidents-become-Presidents on whom most 
interest has centred—the former as successor to the only 
other President to die in wartime—also in mid-April—with 
a reconstruction period ahead ; the latter as another rural 
townsman whom fate suddenly touched. 

Neither parallel is very compelling. The hatreds that 
descended with Lincoln”t office do not seem to be part of 
Mr Truman’s inheritance. Part of the strength that he 
brought to the Vice-presidential nomination last summer 
was the Truman Committee’s critique of the administration 
—by taking him in, the ticket came as near as the American 
system permits to including the opposition in the govern- 
ment. Moreover, Roosevelt as a war leader commanded wide 
respect across the country ; during the war years the New 
Deal had very largely withered away, and upon occasion 
been thinned out; and Roosevelt’s post-war programme, 
unlike Lincoln’s, had not been sufficiently defined, particu- 
larly in its domestic aspects, to become the centre of con- 
troversy. 

The Coolidge comparison is closer ; both men share the 
background of small town life in a not-too-prosperous agri- 
cultural setting. Both came up, politically, the regular way ; 
neither, before entering the Presidency, had very broad 
acquaintance with the other main features of the national 
life, nor with the world abroad. Yet the slogan “ Keep Cool 
with Coolidge” seems unlikely to be revived in some such 
phrase as “ Be True with Truman.” Political non-partici- 
pation in the economic process is generally agreed to be 
impossible at home; and to foreign correspondents who 
were recalling Coolidge’s famous monosyllables about the 
World War I debts, Mr Truman’s endorsement of the 
Bretton Woods idea at his first press conference came as 
something of a correction. 

For the international documents that are currently in the 
works—Bretton Woods, Civil Aviation, Food and Agri- 
culture, Dumbarton Oaks—there could probably have been 
no more favourable development than Mr Truman’s taking 
office just at this time. However much the distance from 
Capitol Hill to the White House may lengthen as time goes 
on, for the present it will be only five minutes by taxi, and 
no one will have forgotten in which direction the first trip 
was made. The fact that the new President’s immediate 
friends are politicians—and they come from both sides of 
the aisle that divides the parties—gives new content to the 
words “advice and consent”; more than for a long ume, 
the advice is likely to be sought, and the consent to be given. 

In this connection, the name of Jimmy Byrnes has 
been the subject of almost as much talk as that of Mr 
Truman himself. It is highly likely that Mr Byrnes, the 
ex-Senator, the ex-Supreme Court Justice, the ex-Director 
of the Office of Economic Mobilisation, the ex-Assistant 
President, is by no means at the exit of his career as a 
Politician. As one of the chief American repositories of the 
Yalta conversations—he took shorthand notes—he has a 
short-term value to the new President comparable to that 
of Mr Hatry Hopkins. But he was hardly a member of the 
inner circle of the Roosevelt intimates, as was shown by his 
resignation shortly before the late President died; and 
unlike them, he‘ will probably not pass from the scene as 
soon as President Truman has been briefed. If, after the 

its of San Francisco have been gathered and presented 
‘o Congress, Mr Byrnes should become Secretary of State, 
he would achieve, in the line of constitutional succession, 


the Vice-Presidency that he thought was to be his when he 
went to Chicago to the Democratic Convention last sum- 
mer—and he would have achieved it in a position where 
he could exercise concurrent power. 

Over the longer term, comparable interest may well attach 
to the relations between the new President and the other 
contender for the Vice-Presidency last summer, now Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Henry Wallace, or if not to the relations 
between the two men, at least to the relations between the 
President and Mr Wallace’s following, whose representation 
in the Congress is not proportionate to its strength in the 
country. The Democratic Party cannot win in 1948 without 
labour support. 

Mr Truman’s labour record is all right—it was, in fact, 
what made him “available” for the Vice-Presidency last 
summer, bridging the gap between active forces of the 
labour unions and the position of the politically vocal South 
—what has been called the Second Missouri Compromise. 
In many cases the findings of the Truman Committee 
(under the able direction of its counsel, Hugh Fulton, who, 
if he does not actually join the President’s official family, is 
at least likely to occupy the unofficially powerful place that 
Tommy Corcoran filled in Roosevelt’s kitchen cabinet) shed 
a light on dubious business practices that were grist to 
labour’s mill. 


* 


Mr Truman’s political regularity is well known. His 
advancement from office to office has been accomplished 
with the nod of the party organisation, and his nomination 
at Chicago could not have been secured if the full weight 
of the party organisation—personified by Mr Robert Hanne- 
gan, who will be to the Truman Administration what Mr 
Farley was to the New Deal—had not been thrown against 
Mr Wallace. There is every reason to suppose that the new 
President’s regularity will continue. 

But the determination of what is political regularity can 
hardly fail to pile problems on the Party—and eventually 
the executive—desk. If the new President has not too clearly 
inherited either the friends or the enemies of his pre- 
decessor, he will certainly not be denied opportunity to 
make plenty of his own when—not too many months from 
now—the announcement of post-war economic programmes 
becomes necessary. 

During the new administration, how much success will 
pressure groups have in diffusing the exercise of economic 
power? With how much success will the new President, so 
clearly aware of the necessity of “going along” with Con- 
gress and its individual members, fill the post of representa- 
tive of the national interest as over against special interests 
that constitutional practice attaches to the Chief Executive? 
The formation of policy on international trade (beginning 
with the extension of the reciprocal trade agreements Act 
on which hearings opened the week he took office), will 
bring pressures on him in one form. The specifics of 
domestic reconversion, beginning with VE day, will bring 
them in another. With how much imagination, and how 
much force, can he approach the stabilisation of the 
American economy at a high level—the job that will have as 
much effect on world welfare as all American foreign 
policies rolled together? 

If the possible diffusion of economic decisions under the 
new administration is causing some searchings of heart, a 
parallel decentralisation of political capacity may be of 
considerable advantage in 1948. The stature of the late 
President, from the time the country rallied to his first 
inaugural speech, tended to overshadow other men. As the 
years went on, and the original New Deal crusaders got 
tired or were discarded, the men in public life tended to be 
the men who grouped themselves congenially around the 
central figure. In such circumstances, succession tends 
to come by designation rather than by competition. 

With the better part of four years to go, there is a 
chance for a plurality of leadership and a correspondingly 
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healthy rivalry in the Democratic party to manifest itseif, 
There will be time for the Truman administration’s record 
to be established and judged. Two Vice-President-become- 
Presidents have subsequently been chosen Presidents at 
the polls. But Mr Truman will be 64 in 1648. Bi 

The good words for the new man that are being said in 
private in rather exceptionally varied quarters can be in- 
terpreted in different ways. They can be attributed to a 
desire for normalcy, gratified, this time, even before hostili- 
ties are over. They can be due to belief that work can now 
be begun on a substructure of political life that was in need 
of replacement. They can be due to a feeling that life is 
accurately reflected in newsreels—at any rate, it seems 
likely that from now on there will be more occurrences, 
fewer events. 


American Notes 


Truman Progress Reports 


Political observers are still weighing each appointment 
Mr Truman makes, each political move he takes, still try- 
ing to evaluate him, his strength, and the nature of the 
opposition he will face. In nominating Mr David Lilienthal 
to head the Tennessee Valley Authority for another nine 
years, the President has demonstrated that his invitation 
to Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, President pro tempore 
of the Senate, to attend Cabinet meetings, does not mean 
agreement with his views, for the Senator has spent a good 
part of the last decade bitterly opposing the TVA as an 
autonomous project, and trying to get rid of Mr Lilienthal. 
Year after year he has tried to bring TVA under the scope 
of patronage, and when appropriations time comes along 
this year, Congressmen will watch for the usual McKellar 
rider requiring Senate ratification for all Federal employees 
earning $5,000 a year. He will try again to make TVA 
responsible to Congress for its operating expenses. 

A Bill passed by Congress to defer farm workers from 
conscription, backed by most Republicans, many Demo- 
crats and all of the powerful farm organisations, placed Mr 
Truman in conflict with Congress for the first time since he 
took office. He vetoed the Bill because, he said, special 
privileges to any group violated the basic principle of selec- 
tive service. The House sustained the President’s veto by a 
narrow margin of eight votes. Interestingly enough, a 
breakdown of the votes shows that the all-too-familiar Re- 
publican-Southern Democrat bloc was not, in this case, 
working. 

On price controls the President has taken a strong stand. 
In a message to Congress asking for the continuation for 
another year of the Office of Price Administration, he called 
the price control and stabilisation programme carried out by 
that much-maligned agency “one of the most remarkable 
achievements of this war.” 

There was no question about the fitness of Supreme 
Court Justice Robert H. Jackson for his new appointment 
as chief US counsel for the prosecution of Axis war 
criminals in the European theatre of operations. And the 
appointment of Democratic Committee Chairman Hannegan 
as Postmaster General did not worry anyone, for it is 
traditionally the job that goes to the committee head of 
the party in power. 

Head of the Americah delegation to the Reparations 
Committee in Moscow, however, seems a strange post for 
a political appointee, and that, without doubt, is what Mr 
Edwin W. Pauley, Treasurer of the Democratic Party, 
is to be cénsidered, although the California businessman 
has in the past worked in Moscow, on matters relating to 
the oil industry, with Mr Maisky, who will be his Russian 
opposite on the Reparations Committee. It is assumed that 
Mr Isador Lubin, appointed by President Roosevelt to the 
post now to be occupied by Mr Pauley, will, as Mr Pauley’s 
assistant and executive head of the Committee, furnish most 
of the qualifications. 


* * . 


On With the War 


If the American public is confused about just how 
much of a war is still going on, they can find all the 
answers in a report issued by Mr Vinson, Director of the 
Office of War Mobilisation and Reconversion. The report 
was formally addressed to the President, but it was clearly 
meant for the public. Mr Vinson called his report “ The War: 
Phase Two.” In a series of non-technical questions and 
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answers he tells the people in simple terms the military ang 
industrial effort still required to defeat Japan, the amoun; 
and rate of reconversion, the commitments for relief ang 
rehabilitation of devastated foreign countries, the Army’; 
plans for redeployment and partial demobilisation. It js , 
remarkable report in that Mr Vinson asked and answered 
exactly the questions that are troubling people. And h's 
answers have about them so great an air of frankness ang 
competence that public confidence in the Governmenr’s 
planning, and in its methods is bound to respond. 


The report is based on the assumption that Japan can be 
expected to surrender her home islands unconditionally with. 
out a successful invasion by Allied troops. It is stated ther 
although the Army’s demobilisation of men who can be 
spared will be carried out with the greatest dispatch, shipping 
limitations will spread this first stage of demobilisation over 
at least a year. A cut in war production of from Io to 15 per 
cent within six months will probably increase unemploymen; 
from the present 1,000,000 to about 2,500,000 in twelve 
months. But most of the unemployed will be idle only for 
temporary periods, between jobs. Although the manpower 
situation will not be acute on a national scale, severe local 
shortages will exist in areas where war production remains 


at a peak. In such areas, strict manpower controls must 
continue. 


Restrictions upon industry to protect war and essential 
civilian production are to be relaxed only where it is possible 
to relax them without damage to the war effort. High taxes 
will continue, and additional money will be raised through 
war bond drives. Reconversion will proceed vigorously, 
with a quickening pace as war needs permit. No early 
general improvement in the civilian food supply was pro- 
mised, and the public was reminded that military require- 
ments would not decrease, and that relief needs would be 
even greater. The most extreme shortages were expected.in 
meats, sugar, fats and oil. 


The battle against inflation and rising prices will con- 
tinue, with price controls and rationing demanding whole- 
hearted public co-operation. Wage stabilisation must be 
maintained during Phase Two to prevent inflationary price 


increases, and to avoid a post-war deflationary trend that 
would threaten wage standards. 


* * * 


Storm Over AP 


The recent storm over the violation by a correspondent 
of the Associated Press of a security ban on the German 
unconditional surrender at Rheims, has resulted in his dis- 
accreditation by Shaef and an order for his return to the 
United States. The Director of Public Relations at Shaef 
insists that Allied lives might have been involved and that 
such an indefensible breach of faith might prove a source 
of embarrassment in inter-allied relations. The correspondent 
still insists that the holding up of the surrender story was 
“ purely political censorship ” to which he could not submit, 
although responsible correspondents have learned in this 
war how inseparable the political can often be from the 
military. 

The story of the surrender at Rheims was given to sixteen 
correspondents under pledge of secrecy. General Eisen- 
hower said the utmost secrecy was essential “ because of 
the great difficulty, due to distance, of exactly co-ordinating 
action of this kind with the Russian Army.” Using un- 
authorised channels, Mr Kennedy got the story out to the 
United States, from where it was relayed to Paris. Associ- 
ated Press called the story “one of the greatest news beats 
in néwspaper history,” while the 15 correspondents who 
observed the pledge condemned the violation as “one of 
the most disgraceful, deliberate and unethical double-cross¢s 
in the history of journalism.” The New York Times has 
called upon the newspaper members of the Associated Press 
to “make it clear for all time that they would prefer not 
to receive a story than have a ‘ news beat’ even of such 
transcending importance, obtained in such a manner.” AP's 
profound regrets cannot wipe out the fact that the climate 
of an organisation plays a large part in shaping the journa- 
list’s attitude toward news. 

One of the more amusing aspects of the matter is that 
the United Press, AP’s chief American rival, now enjoys 4 
complete revenge for the discomfiture it suffered over 
Roy Howard’s famous “false Armistice ” of 1918. Indeed, 
the revenge is double, for the AP has slipped twice. It 
reported a false armistice three weeks ago when it broadcast 
Senator Connally’s indiscretion and gave the Himmler story 
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to the world. And now it has improperly reported the true 
armistice. Perhaps there will be a little less self-righteous- 
ness in future in discussions of the “freedom of the press.” 

Various editorial groups, supported by Mr Kent Cooper, 
President of the AP, Mr Archibald MacLeish and others, 
are urging the delegates at San Francisco to build into the 
structure of the international body the guarantee of uni- 
versal free interchange of news. Such an interchange must, 
however, depend upon the treatment of vital political and 
diplomatic news as something more than merchandise for 
sale. 


x * * 


The Foremen Organise 


The National Labour Relations Board, reversing a 
previous decision, has recently ruled that unions of super- 


. visors are entitled to the protection of the Wagner Act. 


The Foremen’s Association of America, organised in 
Detroit three years ago, has been a source of keen embarrass- 
ment to NLRB, and it was a bold decision for the Board to 
take, for powerful industrial groups are expected to mobilise 
opposition in Congress and the Courts, resisting this up- 
heaval in the traditional management pyramid. 

The employers’ arguments against the decision were 
rejected one by-one: lower output and quality; division 
of loyalty ; antagonism against management ; the fact that 
foremen were heard on promotions, discharges, transfers ; 
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that they are comparatively well paid. The decision has 
aroused great indignation in the industry. General Motors 
has run a large and costly series of display advertisements 
under the caption, “ Should Management be Unionised? ” 
But it is a fact that the foreman’s status in mass production 
industry has changed. His réle in management is now 
negligible ; he has ceased to be a policy-making official, and, 
according to NLRB, he has become a production “ traffic 
cop.” 


_ The Harvard Business Review points out that foremen 
actually are in an intolerable position, expected to transfer 
literal instructions from top management and technologists, 
with whom they have no contact, to the workmen from whom 
they are separated, and who often view them with distrust. 
If management wishes to thwart the trend toward unionisa- 
tion, it is unlikely that pressure on public opinion, resort to 
litigation, and complaints that labour is entering into union 
combinations in, restraint of management, will produce re- 
sults. The réle of the foreman in modern industry needs to 
be adjusted to new conditions, and a completely new type 
of training given him to make him more than “a mere cog 
in the industrial machine.” 

The NLRB decision does not define the kind of union 
to which a foreman can belong, or whether it can be allied 
with rank and file trade unions. The CIO and AFL, always 
alert for signs of an overabundance of company influence, 
can be expected to watch with wariness the creation of 
completely independent foremen’s unions. 


Letters to the Editor 


BETRO 


Sir,—Allow me to refer to the newly founded British 
Export Organisation (BETRO) and to pour a jet of cold 
water on the boiling enthusiasm. 

Whenever a serious national problem crops up an “ insti- 
tute,” “association” or “organisation” follows promptly 
in its wake. When at the beginning of the war the signal 
was given for exports, we were blessed with almost 300 
export groups. When the slogan was “ industrial research ” 
a number of research associations were founded. Now, 
when the need for export research is being emphasised, the 
BETRO has come into existence. If organisations could do 
it there would be little ground for concern about our 
economic future. 

If it were not for fear of adding to our already advanced 
stage of that mental disease “ institutitis,” I would propose 
the formation of a British Institute for Individual Effort 
(BIFIE), which would, no doubt, be more useful than 
popular. 

There are two types of research which must precede an 
attempt at export to any country, namely: (1) General 
Research and (2) Individual Research. The former com- 
prises import statistics, Customs tariffs, local production, 
import restrictions, exchange, etc. This information is avail- 
able through the Department of Overseas Trade. 

The latter comprises investigations of all factors relating 
to the export article of the individual manufacturer, such 
as quality, fashion, price, competition, advertising, credit, 
etc., and there is nobody but the manufacturer himself, 
through persons with an intimate knowledge of his product, 
manufacturing facilities, cost and scope, who can effect this 
research so that any intelligent policy can be adopted. To 
gather this information through “ flying squads ” of a foreign 
body would merely add to the heap of export failures. 

However unpleasant it may be, the truth is that in success- 
ful export there is not and will never be an “ersatz” for 
individual effort—Yours faithfully, O. J. BRUUN 

Slough, Bucks 


Education and Business 


Sir,—I know nothing of accountancy, beyond such know- 
edge as may be acquired by a holder of the London Uni- 
versity Commerce degree and that collected by a banker of 
thirty years’ experience. I only write because in the second 
Paragraph of your article you refer to banking, a trade in 
Which I have passed the greater part of my life. 

Now there is no doubt that the staff departments of banks 
are not prepared to give preferential treatmerit to university 


graduates, but that attitude is not based on stupid pre- 
judice but on experience. The clearing banks believe that 
a young man learns something in a bank between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-three that he can learn at no other 
age and in no other way, and that that learning is of abiding 
value in his trade. From this essential experience a univer- 
sity graduate is necessarily barred. 

This, however, does not mean that the general manage- 
ments of banks frown upon or disregard sound learning. 
I could wish that they regarded it with a more dis- 
criminatmg eye, but I know that the educational acquire- 
ments of new entrants to the trade are carefully examined 
and that subsequent examination successes are not over- 
looked—even when the aspirants achieve university 
degrees. 

Yet much of your article deserves the consideration of 
bank managements. From a long experience of young clerks 
I am certain that a pass, even with distinctions, at School 
Certificate level tells little about the examinee’s brain. On 
the other hand, I am sure that a satisfactory Higher Schools 
Certificate is as good an index of intelligence as we can at 
present ask, particularly (and this is important) where the 
candidate has offered classics. 

If we are moving into an era when the average examina- 
tion standard of the secondary school leaver will be higher 
than in the past, the banks will no doubt react in the 
manner laid down by the classical economists ; but com- 
missions of inquiry will be disappointed if they expect their 
advocacy of university graduates to receive sympathetic 
consideration, and the banks will also be disappointed if 
they, in their turn, ignore the supreme value of sixth-form 
classical work.—Yours faithfully, 

Oxted W. J. THORNE 


Sir,—In your interesting article of May §th you rightly 
stress the danger of confusing education and vocational 
training but regret that “ The accountancy profession is not 
prepared ... to grant facilities of entry to their ranks to 
the university graduate in general.” Both the chartered 
and the incorporated accountants do in fact excuse the 
university graduate two years of his articles ; and so, what- 
ever his subject, he can become qualified in much the same 
time as the new scheme requires. He is not excused his 
Intermediate examination but this, which involves only a 
more elementary knowledge of the subjects required for 
the final examination, does not divert and need not refatd 
the process of technical training. es 

It is difficult to see how a single profession in which 
technical proficiency is essential can do much more than 
this to encourage a non-vocational university training. You 
suggest that the time for learning the tricks of the trade 
might steadily be reduced. Practical experience is of fun- 
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damental importance in the work of an accountant and I 
think that most graduates in the profession would agree that 
the three years now required is all too short a time in which 
to gain this experience. Admittedly, one goes on learning 
throughout one’s career and especially during the first 
few years after qualifying ; but at present membership of 
one of the three principal bodies of accountants does, from 
the first, impose a certain technical standard which it would 
surely be undesirable to relax, even to attract better trained 
brains to the profession. 

I think that the best hope lies in university education 
becoming more widespread, as it may then be considered 
a normal training for the person with ability. The present 
encouragement offered by the accountants should then 
prove efficient.—Yours faithfully, 


Oxford VENETIA BURNEY 


PAYE 
Sir,—In commenting on Paye you suggest that a change 
in rate could be put through quite smoothly early in the 
fiscal year. In the case of an increase it certainly would need 


to be very early in the year, because the sudden deduction in 
one week of the arrears from x weeks paid at a lower rate 
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would be not insignificant to the small wage-earner, In the 
ingenious machinery of tax deduction there is little 
that the experts appreciate the importance of shillings to the 
lower-paid workers. 
The Guide sold to the public in 1944 says blandly, « 

if your wages go up and down from week to week the ta, 
deducted goes up and down with the wages.” True, it dogs 
not say “in proportion to the wages,” but that is the 
implication, whereas, in fact, the deductions from week to 
week are in certain circumstances wildly disproportionate 
As one familiar with the wages records of a large factory, | 
have come across numerous cases of this kind, and it will be 
remembered that last year there were several references jn 
the press to workers who objected to overtime because of 
the resultant increase in tax. These anomalies are capable of 
explanation mathematically, of course, but that does no 
appease the taxpayer, indignant at an apparent departure 


from what he understands by the Pay As You Earn. 


principle. 

It is claimed that the scheme has been a success, which 
from the point of view of collection, it has. It is open to 
doubt whether, in its present form, it can be considered a 
success from the point of view of the citizen taxpayer— 
Yours faithfully, E. F. Davis 

Epping 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Czechoslovak Army 


(By a Correspondent) 


HE Czechoslovak Army is returning home. The section 

that has been fighting with the Russian Army first 
reached Slovakia at the Dukla Pass on its most eastern 
fringe on October gth, 1943. Now the section that trained 
in Britain is reported as having crossed the Czech frontier 
on May ist. For some of the men in that army the journey 
back to their own country has taken six years. 


In 1938 the Czechoslovak Army was considered to be a 


powerful fighting force. When fully mobilised, as it was 
in the summer of 1938, it consisted of 44 divisions, four of 
them motorised. The standing army had a strength of 14 
divisions and consisted of a core of professional officers, 
warrant officers and sergeants coupled with the annual intake 
of men undergoing their period of compulsory military 
service. That lasted two years and began at the age of 20. 
The professional army was also supplemented by a reserve 
of officers. 

This army had, in the 1938 frontiers of Czechoslovakia, 
an admirable defensive position and possessed some of the 
best armament factories in Europe. It was broken by the 
Munich Agreement of September, 1938, and was finally 
dissolved in March, 1939, when Hitler marched into Prague. 
Czechoslovakia seemed to be at an end, its independence 
gone and the fringes of its territories filched by Germany, 
Hungary and Poland. Yet, in less than six months, the 
Czechoslovak Army had been reborn. On October 2nd, 1939, 
the French Government recognised the Czech National 
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Committee, under Dr Benes, and permitted them to forma 
national army in France, 

It is not an exaggeration to say that every man in the 
present Czechoslovak Army could write a novel based on his 
own life in the last five years. They have reached the forces 
that fought Germany in countless different ways, but, in 
general, there were several distinct groups that can stil 
be identified. 

The first’ comprises those men who left their county 
between September, 1938, and September, 1939. The 
majority crossed into Poland. Some were able to obtain 
visas to travel on, but the majority remained there. At firsi, 
the Polish Government did not permit them to forin any 
military organisation, but, after March, 1939, when the 
prospect of German aggression became only too clear, the 
Polish Government authorised the setting up of an informal 
Czechoslovak Legion. On September 1st, 1939, this Legio0 
had no uniforms and about one rifle per 100 men and tt 
could take no active part in the fighting. It withdrew cast- 
wards and the greater number were in that part of Poland 
occupied by the Russians and so were interned. The 
remainder escaped into Roumania. 


The next group consists of those men from Poland who 
reached Roumania and of those who, after September, 
1939, managed to cross the frontier, usually without pass 
ports, and make their way through Hungary to Jugoslavia. 
In Hungary they were in danger of imprisonment, but 
the Jugoslav Government permitted them to enlist, nom:n- 
ally, in the French Foreign Legion. They then travelled 
on to Syria, and from Syria they were brought by sea © 
Marseilles and thus into the new army in France. But the 
bulk of the Army in France was made up of Czechoslovak 
subjects living in France (a number worked in mines 49 
factories in Northern France), who were conscribed, wit 
the consent of the French authorities. 


This army fought in France in 1940, on the Marne, 0° 
the Seine, and on the Loire. In May, 1940, it had reached 
a strength of 11,000 men. It lost some 2,500 killed and 
captured in the Battle of France. On the fall of France the 
survivors, then concentrated near Carcassonne, were give? 
the option by the French of either accepting demobilisation 
with the French army or of getting out of France as best 
they could. A great many of the conscripts agreed to de- 
mobilisation. The volunteers did not. The British Gover 
ment managed to find ships for their transport, and late 
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in June some 4,000 landed at Liverpool. They are the 
nucleus of the western Czech army. — 

The next group are those who left their country after the 
fall of France and before Germany’s attack on Russia. 
Their objective was Palestine, and, as the Mediterranean 
was then closed to shipping, they were trained there and 
fought with the British Middle East forces, notably at the 
first siege Of Tobruk. hey were withdrawn from the 
Middie East in 1943, and joined the western section in 

ritain. 
go ee attack on Russia immediately altered the 
status of the men interned there from Poland. The Russians 
at once formed a separate Czechoslovak formation, and that 
force has since been joined not only by individuals who 
escaped, but also by a whole division of the Slovak army, 
formed under German auspices by the Slovak state, and sent 
to the Russian front. The eastern army is now of Army 
Corps strength, and has fought from Kiev onwards to the 
liberation of Slovakia and Moravia from the east. 

The western Army, organised as an armoured formation, 
landed in Normandy late in August last year, saw some 
fighting at Falaise, and, from October to late in April, 
formed the major section of the force that contained the 
Germans in Dunkirk. Their comparative inaction there was 
very galling, especially after the Rhine crossings. Not that 
the Dunkirk front was entirely inactive. The Czechoslovaks 
themselves staged two minor actions, the first, and most 
successful, on October 28, 1944, that being Czechoslovakia’s 
National Independence Day, when they destroyed a German 
battalion in the line to the east of the perimeter for the 
loss of 12 men killed and one tank. But for the most part 
it was only routine patrol work, in the winter mud and 
cold, in a partially flooded area of Flanders. 

Since the landing in France this section has received 
as recruits men who had deserted from the German armies. 
The greatest single number came from the Protectorate 
Militia, formed by the puppet government for home duties. 
The Germans moved some of it to Northern Italy, for 
garrison duties, and many promptly joined the Italian 
partisans. When France was liberated, some of these men 
made their way across the Alps and so reached their own 
army by that route. Others had deserted from the Wehr- 
macht or the Todt organisation in every possible circum- 
stance. One man had volunteered for Rommel’s Afrika 
Corps in order that he might the more quickly reach the 
British. 


Problems of Re-education 


These men from the German armies have raised a 
problem that will meet the army when it returns home. 
Most of them are young, and their education has been 
only such as the Germans allowed in the Protectorate. It 
was very little. All the universities and high schools were 
closed in 1939 for, since the Czechs were to be perpetual 
serfs to the German Reich, it was considered better if 
their education stopped at the age of thirteen. The resulting 
standard of education, particularly general knowledge, is 
desperately low, and as a substitute they have been filled 
with Nazi propaganda. The Czechs have, therefore, been 
studying for some nine months the problem of re-educating 
a German-educated youth. a 

Their conclusions are not pessimistic. Even the rigid 
discipline of the Wehrmacht has its uses for, if the men are 
told to think about a problem for themselves and then 
discuss it, they make a real attempt simply because it is an 
order. They still have their inquisitiveness. They learn best 
from association with men from the former regime, but they 
tespond to lectures, ask questions, and are gradually be- 
ginning to think and talk freely. It seems to be important 
not to attack their Nazi ideas directly. That is an attack 
on themselves, and they are put on the defensive. Their 
existing illusions can only be undermined and cleared away 

y indirect methods. 

‘But the greatest advantage possessed by the Czechoslovak 
army is that it has escaped the fate of the Polish army— 
the gulf between the section in the east and the section 
in the west. For one thing, the Czechoslovaks have no 
traditional mistrust of Russia. On the contrary, the majority 
Seem to have a feeling of mutual sympathy and trust. The 
Russians do. not seem, any more than we have, to have 
attempted anything more than operational control. Further- 


more, there has been a considerable interchange of officers, 
4s well as of information, between the army in Britain and 
€ army in Russia. The British section had a surplus of 
Officers, the Russian was short. So the army has never 
Ome divided, It feels and acts as one. : 
Perhaps that may prove to be the most valuabre experi- 
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ence it has gained during the war. It now contains men 
who know both Russia and Britain intimately, and who 
appreciate the virtues and defects of each. The Czecho- 
slovaks themselves, Eastern European in temperament-and 
Western European in mind, do, in fact, occupy a halfway 
house between East and West that is not only geographical. 
Their contribution to post-war understanding in Europe 
can be of very great importance to Europe as a whole, 
provided only that they are allowed to make it. 


A People’s Victory 


[FROM AN ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


THE liberation of Northern Italy by the “Volunteers of 
Freedom ” has been authoritatively described as one of the 
greatest feats ever achieved by a people in arms. Everywhere 
the rising was general, and the carefully prepared plans were 
smoothly carried out. Nazi demolition squads were over- 
come, shot or captured. All vital plant and all industries 
which had escaped destruction were kept intact. The 
fighting was particularly ferocious in Turin, where, on 
March 9th, 1943, the national movement of insurrection had 
first come into the open with the great strike which spread 
to Lombardy and later to all over the North. 

The unity of the movement and the co-operation of all 
parties and classes were, after the military and political 
leadership and organisation, the most remarkable features 
of the movement. This unity was also stressed by General 
Cadorna, military commander of the movement, in the 
parade held in Milan on May 6th. 

What will be the influence of these events on Allied 
policy? It cannot be denied that there is some anxiety 
not only among Italians but also in certain Allied circles. 
It might have been thought that as the most optimistic 
expectations had been surpassed in the rising, difficult 
problems weuld not arise. As an AMG officer put it, 
Northern Italy is “a going concern.” Trains, trams, power 
stations and a good many industries are working. The food 
situation, even in the big towns, is by no means wonderful, 
but nevertheless tolerable, and the people have shown an 
unexpected capacity for self-government and administration 
after twenty years of dictatorship. It would hardly be 
tactful, to put it mildly, to superimpose on that well-working 
machinery the AMG or Civil Affairs administration, which 
in Modena, for instance, started by closing down the 
postal service and seems likely to persist in a front-line 
mentality even where there is no front left. Supply and 
transport for the Allied troops do not need such an attitude, 
and as for the famous though still unknown armistice terms, 
the Allied control which they anticipated was obviously 
meant mainly to suppress Fascism. In that respect, the 
Liberation Committee, which acted and is still acting as 
a Government authority, proved far more efficient than the 
mixed administration in the south, where Civil Affairs is 
still predominant. Even the speedy executions of Fascists 
were on the whole carried out in an orderly manner and 
have now given place to the courts of justice. 

It hardly seems necessary to refer to the moral aspect. 
Undoubtedly recent events call for a different policy 
towards Italy than that pursued since the armistice and to 
which the United States adhered only reluctantly. Most of 
the competent British representatives here feel that as 
strongly as do the people of Milan. They feel it to be a 
British interest and fail to understand what Britain can 
gain by keeping Italy in its present hybrid position, which 
incidentally is very different from that granted by Russia 
to ex-enemies. 

A change in the moral status of Italy is the Italians’ first 
wish. On the material side the supply of raw materials and 
some means of transport, fuel and machinery are more urgent 
than food and other consumer goods. To make Italy a living 
body of 46 million people, sincere and thankful friends of 
Britain, would be of greater value to Britain and to all 
Europe than a prostrate discontented country. 

Well over 50,000 armed partisans and countless thousands 
of Milanese civilians greeted the Allies on the parade day 
with great courtesy, but as co-belligerents. There was warm 
enthusiasm when General Cadorna expressed Italy’s thanks 
to all the liberating armies but in particular to those Allied 
officers who joined the partisans by parachute and shared 
their dangers and victories. Between them, between all the 
hundred thousands of men of both nations who fought 
side by side in the front line, links have been forged which 
will not be forgotten on either side. 
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out of 5 aircraft 


During a critical period of the war, no fewer than 
3 out of every 5 home-based aircraft going into 
action had been repaired by the Civilian Repair 
Organisation built up and administered through the 
Nuffield Organisation in collaboration with the 
R.A.F. The Organisation has salvaged the metal 
from 12,500 aircraft crashed beyond repair. It has 
repaired and put back into action more than 


75,000 aircraft. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





~ The Prospect for Exports 


HE need for an expansion in British exports is now 

widely recognised. Even the global target has been 
fixed. The end of the war in Europe should be the signal 
for passing from discussion to action. The restrictions upon 
exports imposed by the terms of Lend-Lease have been 
largely removed. The markets are wide open. Admittedly, 
there are still limits to expansion set by the exigencies of 
the war with Japan; men, materials and ships will be 
needed to smash the gangster regime set up in the Pacific. 
Essential civilian requirements at home must be met, for 
stocks have been severely reduced since 1939 ; homes, pots 
and pans, and clothing must be provided in greater volume. 
In spite of these very real limitations, it should be possible 
to ensure a steadily growing flow of exports from now 
onwards. The flow should be stimulated, not merely by 
the clearance of obstructions, but by a policy designed to 
encourage exporters to do business abroad. And the tume 
has come to assess, at least in broad terms, what products 
and how much of each Britain will be able to send abroad 
during the next twelve months, 

Both the exporter and the Government will have im- 
portant parts to play in the resumption and speeding of 
exports. If confusion is to be avoided, it is essential that 
the function of both should be defined and delimited. The 
actual business of getting orders and of fulfilling them, 
clearly, must be the concern of traders. As a correspondent 
points out in a letter on page 659 ‘there is not and will 
never be an Ersatz for individual effort.” For 53 years 
industrialists have worked to Government orders; their 
efforts have been limited to the business of production. But 
it would be sheer delusion to think that the Government 
can act as a salesman for British industry in overseas 
markets. 

The task of the Government is different, though no less 
important. It will have to ensure the speedy expansion of 
production for the civilian markets at home and abroad. 
This is not merely a matter of allocating manpower and 
materials, but of avoiding unnecessary friction during 
reconversion. There are many industrial plants that cannot 
produce both war materials and civilian supplies, but, 
owing to their technical lay-out, have to concentrate on the 
one or the other. A gradual scaling down of war contracts 
spread over the different firms in the motor industry, for 
example, would seem to be both logical and just. But such 
a procedure would be unpractical and wasteful. In the 
interests of a speedy resumption of civilian production, 
expediency would seem to dictate the concentration of war 
production on some plants and the complete release of 
others, This, it may be said, would involve discrimination ; 
but it may be answered that the symmetrical approach is 
as impracticable in reconversion as it was in mobilisation. 

Next, the Government cannot escape the task of ear- 
marking definite proportions.of the manpower and materials 
available for civilian production for home consumption 
and for export. Further, in allocating resources for export, 
it may have to take account of marketing possibilities and 
of overseas needs. A strictly proportionate increase in the 
allocation of resources to different industries may be 
desirable; but in practice this is hardly feasible. Within 
these limits each industry should have an export target ; 
but the Government should ensure that these targets are 
not fixed too low. Some industries, or individual concerns in 
Siven industries, might be disposed to neglect exports 

use they foresee no difficulties in selling their output 
at home. Practices of this sort can hardly be condoned. 
For example, if the Government felt that the motor industry 
could reasonably be expected to export 50 per cent of its 
cutput but if it did not in fact do so, the Government 
should apply all the sanctions at its command, that is, it 
should promptly reduce the manpower and raw material 
allocations of the firms that deliberately neglect their 
responsibilities. The need for the application of this sanction 
ee be avoided by a clear statement of the Government's 

cy. 


The size of the global export target—an increase of 50 per 
cent in volume over exports in 1938—is a large one. In 
1938, total British exports were valued at £470 million. 
At 1938 prices this 50 per cent increase would mean exports 
to the value of £705 million; at 1944 prices—they were 
then 78 per cent higher than in 1938—the target would 
be £1,255 million. The real comparison, however, is not 
with 1938, but with 1944. In that year the volume of 
exports was only a third of what it was in 1938. The need, 
therefore, is to multiply them by five. The task of achieving 
the aim looks equally formidable by comparison with the 
experience after the last war. Unfortunately, the Board of 
Trade has not calculated volume indices for 1914-18. The 
value of exports rose from £501 million in 1918 to 
£799 million in 1919, but a substantial proportion of the 
increase of 60 per cent must have been the result of higher 
prices. In 1919, the volume of exports was 45 per cent 
less than in 1913 ; in 1920 it was still 29 per cent below the 
pre-war level and, during the subsequent two years, it 
suffered a fall. If the global target is to be achieved, a much 
greater effort will be required after this war. Obviously, it 
will take some years to achieve it, even in the most favour- 
able conditions ; but this merely underlines the need for 
immediate concentration’ on the task, An attempt should 


Exports IN 1938 anp 1944 
1938 1944 1944 1944 


Value Value Volume Average 
; Price 
{million £ million (1938=100) (1938= 100) 

CM awiie Condi 37 -4 4-5 7 178 
Pottery, glass .... 9-6 9-5 55 180 
Iron and steel.... 41-6 8-5 14 146 
Electrical goods... 13°6 12-6 53 177 
Machinery ....... 57 -9 41-0 42 169 
Cotton textiles... 49-7 37 -0 33 226 
Wool textiles..... 26 -8 15-3 31 187 
Silk and rayon... 5°5 16 -4 130 230 
Chemicals ....... 22-1 28 -1 80 160 
eee 44 -6 11-7 13 194 
SOME Sikcices 470 -8 258 -1 31 178 


be made to raise the average volume of exports during the 
next twelve months from 31 per cent of the 1938 volume— 
the average for 1944—to at least 50 per cent. What are the 
prospects? 

* 

It is easy enough to fix an export target for the next 
12 months; a brief examination of the list of the chief 
products exported before the war shows how difficult it 
will be to achieve it, especially if the war with Japan is 
not concluded within a few months. 


The accompanying table lists the principal exports in , 


1938 and shows how far they have since fallen in volume. 
The blackest spot in the picture is coal. Exports of coal 
and coke amounted to £40} million in 1938; in 1944 they 
were down in volume to 7 per cent, and in value to less 
than £6 million, In view of the downward trend in pro- 
duction, a revival in coal exports seems to be out of the 
question. In pottery the prospect is better ; there is a good 
chance that exports will rise again to the pre-war volume 
within a year. In steel, too, it should be possible to achieve 
a substantial expansion. In spite of heavy home demands 
the industry should be able to export about an eighth of 
its output, exclusive of sheets and tinplate; this rate of 
exports would not compare unfavourably with 1938 ship- 
ments. Steel makers have already booked heavy overseas 
orders. Exports of machinery would seem to offer good 
prospects, though heavy home orders and the shortage of 
skilled engineers—many of these are still engaged on war 
production—are limiting factors. The overseas demand for 
machinery is so heavy that there should be no difficulty in 
selling substantial quantities of second-hand tools surplus 
to home requirements. Since the volume of exports of 
machinery was still at the rate of two-fifths of 1938 exporis 
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in 1944, shipments during the next 12 months should 
exceed the global minimum target of 50 per cent of pre-war 
exports. Similarly, it should be possible to raise exports 
of electrical equipment and apparatus to something like 
three-quarters of the pre-war level. Shipments of chemicals 
have been maintained at a high level throughout the war ; 
in 1944 they amounted to four-fifths of the 1938 volume 
and actually exceeded pre-war exports in value. Immediate 
expansion may be difficult in some types, such as pharma- 
ceutical and certain heavy products ; but there is scope in 
other sections and it may be possible for this industry to 
raise its exports to something like the pre-war total. 

In textiles and clothing—responsible before the war for 
more than a fifth of total exports (by value)—the general 
and immediate prospect is less encouraging. The cotton and 
wool textile trades are short of labour and the decline in 
clothing stocks for sale during the past year suggests that 
the volume of production has been below the severely 
restricted home demand—plus, of course, the military 
requirements. The chief problem of these trades is to raise 
production to the level of home demand, and this postulates 
a substantial influx of labour. Moreover, the depletion of 
the public’s stocks of clothing is likely to lead to pressure 
for an increase in the ration. This does not mean that an 
expansion in the volume of exports during the next twelve 
months is impossible—rayon should make further headway ; 
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but it is likely to be somewhat limited. Among other con- 


sumer goods, motor cars would seem to offer an excellenr 
opportunity for an export drive. Overseas demand is likely 
to exceed the production capacity of the exporting countries : 
home demand, though also heavy, could be restricted - 
essential needs for ancther year without hardship, Th. 
industry deserves high priority in the allocation of resource 
but only on condition that it exports at least 50 per a 
of its output. The production of pre-war models could be 
resumed and stepped up rapidly. 

There are two conclusions that may reasonably be drawn 
from these brief comments. The first and obvious one js 
that both industry and the Government will have to make 
an immediate and strenuous effort to increase exports. This 
will involve a reorientation of policy; industry will again 
have to “go out” and get orders, and the Board of Trade 
will have to substitute a policy of expansion for the policy 
of restriction it had to pursue during the past 5} years. 
Secondly, while the global export target of s0 per cent 
above the 1938 volume can only be reached over a period 
of years, a sizeable contribution can, in fact, be made during 
the next twelve months. It is impossible at this stage to 
calculate the size of the adverse balance of payments 
during the next 12 months. This will depend on a complex 
of factors, such as import policy, military expenditure over- 
seas and the future of mutual aid. 


Electric Supply Companies 


]* there is one industry above all others whose future 
skein will be a mixture of industrial and political threads, 
it is the electricity industry. For all industries whose owner- 
ship may be a party matter at the next election, or the next 
but one—the utilities, transport, coal-mining and the rest— 
Victory Day symbolises the end of the period of planning 
for some uncertain future period called “after the war,” 
and a definite entry into the arena, with its dust and heat. 
In the case of the electricity supply industry, however, 


_ there is no straight issue between public and private owner- 


ship. Already, the industry is a mixture of both, in propor- 
tions which vary widely between the out-and-out “ private 
enterprise” companies with perpetual franchises, at one 
end of the scale to, say, the London and Home Counties 
Joinf Electricity Authority at the other. There are enter- 
prises of every type, falling short of complete Government 
ownership. On the “ private” side, there are concerns whose 
rights fall in, like leases, at a range of future dates. There 
are concerns like the “London” companies, whose pro- 
perties are due to be taken over in 1971. There are the Joint 
Electricity Authorities, which in some ways resemble pieces 
which hardly seem to fit into the jigsaw at all. There are 
the extremely important municipally-owned enterprises, 
very numerous and ranging in size from the suppliers of 
some of the largest cities down to small local authorities. The 
Central Electricity Board, of course, comes prominently 
into the picture, as a species of Public Corporation run with 
businesslike and forward-looking efficiency as a merchant 
and wholesaler of electricity on the grand scale, without en- 
joying any Government financial facilities or favours beyond 
the rather doubtful one of official advice on the timing and 
placing of ‘its capital requirements. Whatever ownership 
policy may be deemed expedient for the electricity industry, 
those who are called on to put it into practice will have all 
their work cut out to make a consistent and coherent whole 
(or wholes) out of all these several parts. 


Holders of electricity company shares, probably, will be. 
content to leave the issue, for the moment, on the lap of 
the gods, and meanwhile, as one step towards understanding 
the apologia pro vitis suis of the companies in which they 
are interested, to examine their wartime record in the light 
of the figures which have just been published after a black- 
out of five years under the Defence Regulations. It may be 
recalled that in the case of companies in the gas industry, 
whose wartime experience was described in The Economist 
of April 7th, page 449, the general picture was one of 
moderate though appreciable expansion to meet enlarged 
demand from industry, except in the London area, where 
physical difficulties, including the effects of enemy bombing, 
in some instances severely curtailed operations. With the 
electricity companies, the same broad conditions have 
applied, with a broadly similar geographical demarcation. 
But, physically, electricity, as might be expected of a 


“newer” industry, has shown what on the face of it appears 
; bes be considerably greater elasticity. The table opposite, 


compiled mainly from data revealed in recent chairmen’s 
speeches, gives by no means a comparable picture as between 
different companies, but affords a rough measure of achieve- 
ment in 1944, as compared with 1939, in the case of each 
separate concern. 

The main features of the companies’ wartime experience 
are brought out fairly clearly. Output figures, where given, 
reveal a wartinte expansion in units produced of something 
like two-thirds in the case of the large companies serving 
active provincial industrial areas, and a varying but smaller 


TABLE A 
OvuTPUT, REVENUE AND EXPENSES, 1939 anp 1944 


1944 as 
1939 1944 Percentage 

} of 1939 

1 

| 

| 





* Company 





GREATER LONDON : 
Units (million).......... 2,481 (a) 110} 
7,333 141 


Revenue (£'000)(b) ..... | 5,208 3 
County of London El.< Revenue per 1,000 units ({)| 2°32 2-96 128 
Expenses (£000) (c) ..... 2,256 | 3,902 173 
No. of consumers (000). . 347 358 103 
Units (million).......... | 706 | 1,055 1404 
evenue (£’000) ........ 3,342 5,113 | de 
Northmet Power (4) -- J Revenue per 1,000 units (£) | 4-74 4 4-85 102 
Expenses (£’000)........ 2,428 | 4,268 176 
No. of consumers ('000). . 264 | 338 128 
PROVINCES : | 
; Revenue (£000) ........ | 1,508 | 3,128 207 
Clyde Valley eoeeseses Expenses (£7000) (e) wears 606 1,879 ' 310 
| . 
Daits (million).......... 862 | ions it 
hi evenue (£000) ........ 6 3,30 z 
Lancashire.......... Revenue per 1,000 units (£) | 1-83 2 -36 1 29 
Expenses (£'000)........ 2,516 | 270 
. Units (million).......... 809 | 165 
Midland Counties ..... Revenue (£7000) ........ 3,142 | 17% 
Revenue per 1,000 units ({) | 3-57 | 3°88 108% 
North-Eastern........ Profit on sales of current, 
ete. (£'000)........... 1,573 | 2,218 | 141 
Revenue (£'000) (f)...... 1,547 | 2,831 | 183 
Workable. +. -vesesi i. foo) oe "540 | 1343) 2 


(a) 2,566 millions in 1943. (b) From sales of current and rentals. _(c) Generatio®, 
of current and distribution. (d) Pre-war figures are for 1938. (¢) “® 
erating and distributing. (f) Power receipts and services to customers, tc. 
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rise (ranging, perhaps, from 10 per cent to 50 per cent) even 
in the London area. een mem the data here 
are scanty—the County of London Electicity Supply Com- 
pany itself is a “dual ” organisation with one set of interests 
well outside the London area proper. It is known, howevel, 
that the industry’s experience under enemy action has bee? 
much more favourable, even in the heavily bombed ar¢as; 
than was feared in the early days of the war. 

Operating revenue has increased by anything from 5° ‘© 
100 per cent, but expenses have risen even more steeply: 
This is particularly significant, because it runs directly coD- 
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trary te the experience of the two pre-war decades, when a 
rapid upward trend in electricity consumption, whose pace 
bore comparison even with that of the last five war years, 
was accompanied by progressive reductions in charges to 
consumers, financed out of the economies of large-scale 
production. Actually, during the war, charges have had to 
be increased in numerous instances, though not as a rule 
by more than a moderate percentage. The chief difficulty 
has been what the chairman of the County Company de- 
scribes as the “ alarming increase” in the cost of fuel—i.e., 
coal, accompanied by a great falling off in quality. Within 
the past month there has been a further rise in coal prices, 
and electricity is only one of the industries which has felt, 
in a disturbing way, the backwash of the muddle into which 
the affairs of the coal-mining industry have been allowed to 
drift. 

The financial results of the operations of the companies 








TABLE B 
SHARE EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 
” Ordinary 
; , Net Present rs 
Company | Revenue Price _| Yield 
Earned | Paid 
GREATER LONDON : 1939 | hy 11°7 8 oo 
County of London ........ 1944 | 2'942 10-3 of } 44/3 5°63 
aiid Weenie 1939; 899 | 68 10 |} 
Northmet Power. . ee tenes 1944 927 8-8 7 r 42/6 3-29 
PROVINCES : 
le Mlle 1939 567 8-9 % 
Cipde Valley ..0b<esceckkt 1944 | 710 7-9 8 \ 42/6 4 -0¢ 
- 1939 ; 289 2 Th i 
DeOCMNG octane éseenae 1944 | 260(a) 1-5 7h } 37/9 3°98 
‘ar ee 1939 | 397 11-7 8 
Midland Counties ......... 1944 364(b)| 13-0 8 \ 44 3-64 
, 1939 6,573 71 7 NX 
North-Easterm............ 1944 | 2218 71 7 s 36/44, 3-85 
Raita Min 1939 7035 | 17-6(c) Gi. 3 
Vosleieg sss. Saaewar cias 1944 847 9 -0(c) 8 } 45/9 | 3-49 


(a) 1944 figure shown after charging £185,000 in taxation. (b) £276,000 charged 
for income-tax in 1944. (c) After charging £300,000 for depreciation and reserve 
tund in 1939 and £350,000 in 1944, and £75,000 for contingences reserve in 1944. 


mentioned above, in the pre-war year and in 1944, are sum- 
marised in the table above. 

Net revenue in every case shows an increase, apart from 
the effects of higher taxation. Special appropriations, how- 
ever (including ARP, contingencies and provision for de- 
ferred items), have also increased. In the final result, the 
provincial companies have maintained their pre-war rates of 
dividend, usually (though not invariably) with a slightly 
higher earnings cover, while the London companies, pru- 
dently, have reduced their dividends, though earnings have 
made by no means an unsatisfactory showing. 

Undoubtedly, the industry can congratulate itself on its 
performance during the war. Its contribution to the war effort 
has been invaluable, and its financial experience anything 
but unsatisfactory. The shares of the leading companies, 
deservedly, maintain their high reputation, even with the 
most conservative of investors. At present market prices, the 
yield on electricity shares is, on the average, as much as 
I per cent lower than that on representative shares of com- 
panies in the gas industry, whose figures were set out in the 
earlier article. That fact does not necessarily suggest that in- 
vestors are backing electricity against gas under a post-war 
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resumption of competitive relations between the two indus- 
tries. The yield differential was a long-standing feature— 
though not quite on the present scale—under the pre-war 
regime, in deference to electricity’s wider “development ” 
possibilities as the newer industry. But electricity share 
yields ranging from 3} per cent to under 4 per cent, against 
an average of 4.10 per cent on the mixed bag of industrial 
shares in The Actuaries’ Index, do go a long way to show 
that investors generally are satisfied with the industry’s 
financial ability to catch up with arrears of renewals and 
replacements and to make necessary plant extensions. They 
take for granted, in short, the industry’s ability to carry on 
its tradition of uninterrupted growth in output, as soon as 
it can obtain the material and labour. (Under neither head 
is the industry satisfied with the “ priorities” which the 
authorities have allowed it during the war.) 

The rate of new capital expenditure has been definitely 
slowed down under wartime conditions. In the case of the 
Lancashire company, for example, such expenditure for the 
last five years has averaged only a little over £101,000 per 
annum, compared with £486,000 per annum for the pre- 
ceding five years. But plant, generally, is intact and efficient, 
and the higher working expenses which the war has be- 
queathed can be set against the savings in unit costs, result- 
ing from a fresh expansion in output, which the industry 
will certainly achieve. In other words, the adverse conse- 
quences of the war will find their reflection, not in a further 
increase in charges or a contraction in total earnings, but 
rather in a slowing down of the rate of reduction in prices 
to the consumer, judged by pre-war standards. There may 
also be a period of re-adjustment of charges between 
different classes of consumer. The presence of “coal 
clauses” in many contracts for the supply of industrial 
power, considered with the Government’s desire to keep 
the cost of living down, has led to a greater proportionate 
rise in charges to the industrial than to the domestic con- 
sumer, which may have to be corrected. As was suggested 
in the earlier article, the result of resumed post-war com- 
petition between gas and electricity is less likely to be the 
putting of either service out of business than an increasing 
differentiation of function, under which effort will be 
concentrated mainly on the satisfaction of particular forms 
of demand for which each is specially fitted to cater. 


* 


All in all, therefore, it may be said that the effect of the 
war on the electricity industry has been not to arrest its 
development (though it has shifted its centre of gravity to- 
wards “industrial” rather than “lighting” demand) or to 
leave the industry with any really serious legacy of physical 
or financial problems. From the investor’s viewpoint, the 
question is mainly how far structural changes, particularly 
those acknowledged to be overdue on the distributional side, 
can be effected while leaving the industry in its presenr 
hands. Will there be a closer drawing together of interests, 
as some suppose, by the formation of new large holding 
companies? Or is it (in the cautious phraseology used by 
the chairman of a large electrical engineering company at its 
meeting this month) “the intention in general terms of the 
Government to take over in some form or another the elec- 
tricity distribution undertakings of the country”? The 
answer, perhaps, may be clearer after the coming General 
Election. But present holders of electricity company shares, 
to judge by the figures adduced in this article, do not seem 
to be inordinately worried over the prospect, either way. 


Business Notes 


Funds and Kafiirs 


The past few days have brought a rather steadier tone 
to the general body of stock exchange quotations, and some 
recovery in the volume of business, insofar as this can be 
gauged by the number of bargains received. The expansion 
in business has, however, been restricted to one class of 
investment, gold mines, and among them almost entirely to 
Kaffirs. The only other point of real interest to emerge so 
far is a partial recovery in the Funds from the fairly sharp 
falls which followed the conclusion of hostilicies in Europe. 

S$ recovery is associated in the markt with talk of 
official support and of preparations for a fresh issue of 
tap bonds. The earlier fall in the Funds was supposed 
to have been caused by fears of a scramble for liquidity, 
Presumably on the part of industrialists, and it has always 


been very doubtful whether there was much justification 
at present for expecting any really large-scale selling on 
that account. The recovery is, perhaps, due mainly to a 
realisation that the fall was overdone. There is, however, 
some justification for supposing that the Treasury will not 
continue to issue 13 per cent Exchequer bond much 
longer, as the reduction in the maximum life is considerable 
and they may well believe that they can obtain better terms. 

A rise in Kaffirs was due as soon as there was any real 
indication that the supply of labour and materials would 
make possible an increase in output. That alone would 
justify some rise in quotations, but there still remain the 
questions of how far a permanent rise in costs has occurred 
and how far it can be offset. It must be remembered that, 
while there is an assured market for the output of the 
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mines, it is a market at the pre-war price unless and until 
the sterling-dollar parity is changed. The rise has been 
stimulated by two developments, the granting of permission 
for a limited issue of shares in this country by New 
Driefontein and the favourable nature of the April returns 
from the Rand. They show both an increase over the output 
of a year ago and a larger expansion in the native labour 
supply than has been usual. It is reasonable to assume 
that conditions will continue to improve, but the outlook 
must be conditioned by the question of costs and, for the 
British holder, may be influenced by the discussions on 
Dominion Tax Relief which are to be initiated shortly. 


x * * 


Relaxation of Restrictions 


Few industrialists could have expected any wholesale 
relaxations in industrial control and restrictions immediately 
after the German surrender, but nonetheless, during the last 
fortnight, relief in some directions has been given or 
announced as commencing shortly. Coupled with the 
announcement of the restoration of the basic petrol ration 
for private use was the news that petrol will be more freely 
available for business purposes. Public transport and 
delivery services, including retail delivery, will benefit. 
Probably the large stocks of petrol accumulated in this 
country have led to the making of this decision—it is 
discussed on page 656, but rubber and tyres are still in 
short supply. Control has been relaxed over a number of 
raw materials. These include copper and zinc. Since 
May 11th, applications to acquire them have been con- 
sidered without restriction on the type of article to be manu- 
factured. This applies to home uses of the metals ; certain 
restrictions on the release of copper and zinc for export 
will continue. Two orders dealing with the acquisition and 
use of certain plastics were revoked on May 15th. 

Removal of restrictions affecting the population as a whole 
will also have been welcomed in industry. One is the com- 
plete lifting of black-out regulations, which, apart from 
economies, will bring with it daylight in factories, greater 
ease on railways and other means of transport. Even the 
weather news, particularly the weather forecast, will help 
industry to some extent, although agriculture will derive 
the most benefit from it. There are also a number of re- 
laxations of the control over labour, the effects of which on 
industry are discussed in an article on page 648. The 
cessation of hostilities in Europe is also reflected in the 
fact that no more war damage insurance policies will be 
issued. Current policies, however, remain operative until 
they expire. As early as May 12th a list of shortened war 
risk scales for cargoes was announced. 

. 


Another sign of the times is the return of the Stock 
Transfer Office of the Bank of England from Whitchurch to 
London on May 25th. The office is to go, not to the main 
building, but to its home after -the last war in Finsbury 
Circus. For the time being, all transfers will continue to be 
dealt with through the post, and it is inevitable that there 
will be some additional delay until the department has 
settled into its new premises. It is hoped, however, that the 
additional delay will not be spbstantial or of long duration, 
and against this there will be a saving of time in transmis- 
sion, since the existing system of collection by Bank officials 
from the Stock Exchange will be continued. 


* * *x 


Anglo-Turkish Payments Agreement 


The Anglo-Turkish Trade and Payments Agreement, 
which comes into force next week, follows a different 
pattern from that of any of the other monetary or financial 
agreements concluded in the past few months. This differ- 
ence, it may be surmised, reflects not only Britain’s experi- 
ence of pre-war trade with Turkey, but the fact that the 
disintegration of German economy, to which a large part 
of Turkey’s foreign trade was formerly geared, will involve 
a complete reorientation of her international trade relation- 
ships. It seems probable, moreover, that the re-shaping 
process will synchronise with heavy import requirements 
for capital re-equipment. Finally, the sharp inflation that 
has occurred during the war, in consequence mainly of 
heavy pre-emption purchases at high prices by both belli- 
gerents, will eventually require a re-alignment of the 
exchange parity. In these circumstances an agreement like 
say, yen 7; Sweden, weet which the overseas central 
bank currency to the Bank of England against 
sterling, and the Bank of England acts Giduontaiie. onabd 
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obviously have been inappropriate. Instead, th 
agreement follows closely the model “% . ae 
“special account” system, which not only effectively 
canalises the proceeds of sterling area exports to the 
country in question for the purpose of financing sterling 
area purchases, but also compels that country to keep “ 
Own purchases within the limits of its export proceeds 
and, if there is a surplus, to hold it in sterling. 

Thus the Turkish Agreement provides that al] Payments 
due from the sterling area to Turkey shall be made only 
to approved “ Turkish Accounts,” in sterling, and that aij 
payments due by Turkey to the sterling area shal] he 
made only from such accounts. As in the Swedish and 
Belgian agreements, there is a clause about making this 
sterling available for “third” country payments “as oppor. 
tunity offers.” But the clause appears in a tighter form, 
The Bank of England undertakes merely to “ endeavour to 
arrange” such releases, and their total is limited to 20 per 
cent of the proceeds of exports of Turkish-origin goods to 
the UK, excluding export proceeds: reserved under the 
pre-war Guarantee Agreement. 

*x 


From the point of view of British trade, the most im- 
portant effect should be to enable exporters to know more 
surely the dates and. terms upon which they will be paid. 
The Anglo-Turkish Clearing, though which payments 
have been made in the past—with unpredictable delays~ 
is to be wound up; the Turkish Central Bank will now 
publish, not only its buying and selling rates for sterling, 
but also the premium rate that has been allowed or charged 
for the purpose of subsidising exports or constricting im- 
ports; and the Turkish Government will “do its best” 
to ensure that authorised imports from the UK can be 
paid for in accordance with the terms agreed between buyer 
and seller—which is presumably a virtual undertaking to 
make sterling available, at the published rates, for all per- 
mitted purchases. There is also a somewhat meagre pro- 
vision for the relief of the UK owners of blocked balances 
in Turkey. Such balances, if duly registered within the next 
three months, may be used to buy mohair and valonea for 
export to the UK, where the sterling proceeds will be left 


_ freely at the seller’s disposal! 


One final point is of general, and perhaps of ominous, 
significance. The British Government, in the event of 
“ quantitative limitations ” being imposed on UK imports, 
agrees to treat Turkish produce equitably ; and, further- 
more, in the event of its deciding to regulate the quantity 
of imports of Turkish agricultural produce, “ will not make 
allocation between countries of the total permitted imports” 
without first giving Turkey a chance to discuss the matter. 
Is this the first official hint that a system of agricultural 
quotas is on the way? 


* * * 


Combined Raw Materials Board 


The third annual report of the Combined Raw 
Materials Board, published as a White Paper this week, 
brings the record of its work up to January 26, 1945. The 
aim of the Board is to bring the overall supply and require- 
ments of the United Nations into equilibrium. It is not a0 
executive body, but its recommendations are generally 
accepted by the governments concerned. These cover allo- 
cations or other distributive arrangements to ensure 4 
steady flow of supplies to consuming countries in propo!- 
tion to their essential needs and in the light of transport 
capacity ; the maintenance or expansion of production ; the 
achievement of economies in use in the light of the different 
production techniques of the consuming countries ; and, 
lastly, the conclusion of stable buying arrangements. 

The broad picture of the Board’s report is mainly one of 
steadily easing supplies. This has enabled it to recommend 
the relaxation of restrictions on the free flow of a number 
of commodities, including tungsten, molybdenum, cobali, 
mercury, shellac and certain grades of asbestos, tantalite, 
balata, balsa wood, and certain grades of mica. Complete 
suspension of controls would have been unwise, for some 
materials that were in adequate supply during some pct 
were short in others. Antimony and zinc, in free supply ' 
wards the end of 1944, suddenly became stringent carly " 
1945 because of unforeseen changes in the supply and 
demand position ; close supervision, therefore, had to b¢ 
restored. od i 

A number of important materials, however, remained 19 
short supply. These are natural rubber, hides and leathet, 
timber ahd pulp and paper, and—after a period of easement 
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in 1943—lead. For these materials the Board had to recom- 
mend a policy of careful allocation and economies in use. 
Thanks to the foresight and good management of the Board, 
the raw materials available to the United Nations have been 
distributed broadly according to needs, and, even where 
shortages were acute, war production programmes were 
never seriously held up. 


*x a > 


Tasks Ahead 


The work of the Board is by no means done. The re- 
quirements of liberated Europe during the current year will 
represent an additional call on raw materials ; since supplies 
of many materials cannot be readily increased, “ the legiti- 
mate needs of Europe will curtail the quantity available for 
others.” The claims of Europe may thus cause new 
shortages in the volume of raw materials available for 
civilian use in the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
elsewhere. Wisely, the liberated countries (and Unrra) 
have decided to secure their needs of materials in short 
supply—natural rubber, leather, timber and paper—in col- 
laboration with the Board. The scope of the Board has thus 
been appreciably extended. 

The Board is essentially a wartime organisation. In the 
absence of a new decision on the part of the British and 
American Governments it will be wound up after the defeat 
of Japan. This would be a pity, for a number of raw 
materials will remain in short supply for some time after the 
end of the war in the Pacific. The Board is well qualified 
to smooth over the period of transition. In a technical 
sense its work would remain unchanged, though its objec- 
tive would be different ; instead of facilitating a steady flow 
of materials to war factories it could do much to ensure a 
fair distribution of scarce supplies among the various 
countries of the world. 

More ambitiously, it has been suggested that the Board 
might become the nucleus of a permanent world organisa- 
uon, designed to smooth out the disastrous ups and downs 
in prices caused by fluctuations in demand and, in the case 
of shops, in supplies. But ‘this is an entirely different 
matter. The issue here is not whether the Board should or 
should not be kept in being after the period of transition, 
but whether the market in raw materials should be free 
or controlled. 


* * x 


Bank Deposits and Savings 


Credit expansion in April, reversing the previous 
month’s trend, was substantially larger than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. Clearing bank deposits rose by 
£65.4 million to £4,524.8 million, and the figure for “ net” 
depositt—computed by deducting items in course of 
collection, but not the inter-branch “ transit ” items, because 
only one bank now shows these separately—is raised to 
£4,390.2 million, which is actually £21.5 million above the 
year-end peak. The faster expansion last month—approxi- 
mately twice that which occurred in April, 1944—is, of 
course, a consequence of the delay this year in the launching 
of the customary savings drive: at this time last year the 
growth of deposits was being retarded by the “Salute the 
Soldier ” ign. The natural desire of the authorities 
to hold their fire until they could come forth with a post-VE 
slogan has not, however, yet involved any unduly large 
credit creation. Despite the more rapid growth in April, the 
increase in “net” deposits in the first four months of the 
year is no more than £22 million, which is only half what 
it was in 1944. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the campaign now in 
Preparation will not be much longer delayed, for the 
influences that have so far held the situation in check have 
not been wholly desirable ones. The smaller flow of 
Savings, among other factors, has compelled the authorities 
to lean very heavily upon floating debt borrowings through 
the banking system. In the five months since last November 
the banks have had to take up no less than £273 million of 
additional TDRs, or nearly £150 million more than in the 
sumilar period of 1943-44. That these heavy demands have 
hot produced a roughly equivalent increase in deposits 1s 
due, of course, to a reduction in other assets. Last month, 
indeed, TDRs were the only earning asset which did not 
fall, and this is also true of the five-month comparison, if a 
fractional rise in advances is excluded. Between November 
and April last year, money market assets ran down by 
£26 million, and at the same time the banks financed an 
additional £30 million of advances. This year, although the 
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run-down is no less than £114 million—which carries the 
bill portfolio to its lowest level, at least since the resumption 
of monthly statements after the last war, and brings the bill 
raulo to an exiguous 2.6 per cent—and although, too, there 
has been only a negligible net increase in advances, the 
banks have made appreciable sales of investments. After a 
further reduction of £13 million last month, the investment 
portfolio now stands fully £52 million below the peak figure 
of £1,192 million touched last November. 


*« *x x 
Brakes on Credit Expansion 


It is easy to assume, as some in the market seem to 
have done, that these sales of investments result simply from 
the policy of the banks themselves—that they reflect profit- 
taking on the one hand, or the beginning of a clearing of 
the decks for post-war industrial refinancing, on the other. 
Such suggestions do, indeed, seem to have been a minor 
cause of the softer tone of gilt-edged securities last week, 
for the market is well aware that, if post-war refinancing 
were to be attempted by such means, even a tight rein on the 
controls of real resources might not suffice to protect the 
cheap money structure. Fortunately, speculation on these 
lines, if. not wholly groundless, is at least premature. The 
significant fact is that the banks’ cash ratio, so far from 
rising, has lately been running somewhat below its wartime 
norm, which plainly shows that the brakes on credit expan- 
sion have not been put on voluntarily by the banks them- 
selves, pour mieux sauter, but have come into play as a 
necessary protection of the conventional cash position against 
the full effects of floating debt financing. 

What the authorities seem to have been doing, by a tight 
hold on the credit base, is to keep the whole credit structure 
screwed up taut while the flow of funds into savings securi- 
ties remains subnormal. That is certainly a better technique 
than the opposite one pursued on comparable occasions in 
the last war, when the market was flooded with credit in the 
months preceding the launching of a new funding issue. 
So long as the gilt-edged market remains resilient, it may 
even be a means of draining away part of the savings accu- 
mulating in liquid form. But it is not a policy that can be 
pushed too far, and the practical limit may not be far off now. 

Owing to the great change in the assets structure of the 

banks, the technical limits to such manceuvres as these are 
certainly more circumscribed than they were before the war. 
Recent suggestions that the refinancing of industry may be 
hampered because the banks are so heavily committed to 
TDRs, as distinct from bills, have no fundamental signifi- 
cance. The demands of industry cannot in any case be met 
without inflation unless they are financed by genuine new 
savings, which in practice means a flow of money into fund- 
ing securities to redeem TDRs, or public purchases of gilt- 
edged from the banks. But the concentration of floating debt 
upon TDRs has one important consequence. It involves a 
severe constriction of the escape valve through which the 
banks can, in effect, draw additional cash if new demands for 
finance, whether from Government or industry, begin to 
press upon their investment portfolios. With money market 
assets at present low levels, the banks cannot, except purely 
temporarily, compel a creation of new cash by the autho- 
rities by allowing these assets to run down. More than ever 
is the initiative kept firmly in the hands of the authorities, 
which is, perhaps, precisely the reason for their recent 
technique. But a somewhat more elastic poliay will surely 
be needed in the future. 
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ICI Earnings 


The full accounts of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
summarised on page 670, add little to the story of profits 
of the parent company told in the preliminary statement of 
a month ago. They show, however, a further fall in the 
revenue of the whole group to £18,194,047, the lowest figure 
since 1939. The net figure is the highest since that year 
and the explanation lies in over-provision for taxes in the 
earlier years. At least the directors’ report states that the 
existing provision, whose amount is not disclosed, should 
suffice to cover all liability on profits up to the end of 1944 
when the numerous outstanding questions are finally 
settled, while the tax provisions have fallen more sharply 
than total revenue. 

The reserves and provisions disclosed by the parent com- 
pany show no change on the year, other than that the 
central obsolescence and depreciation reserve is increased 
by £2,502,000. In detail £3,500,000 has been added from 
current profits and £27,000 from the liquidation of a com- 
pany, while £1,025,000 has been written off subsidiaries 
and “operating divisions.” It is to be noted that, of the 
total provision from current earnings, £1,000,000 is pro- 
vided by the parent as additional depreciation. This special 
addition is made because an overhaul of the position sug- 
gests that the total, permissible under tax law, is rather 
higher than had been supposed and that the whole of this 
sum will, in fact, need to be used. The total provisions 
of the five years 1940-44 under this head and miscellaneous 
writings down is almost £19,750,000. The surplus in the 
consolidated balance sheet shows an increase of £105,000. 

The directors report for 1944 contains all the information 
which was last year given as a statement by Lord McGowan, 
so it is to be presumed that he will give a more extended 
review at the annual meeting. Meanwhile, one remaining 
point of interest in the report is a dissection of the gross 
manufacturing and trading proceeds for 1943. This figure 
was £1134 million for that year and £105 million for 1942. 
In each year the company’s investment, property and 
miscellaneous income amounted to £1,500,000. The way in 
which these receipts were spent is set out below: — 

(Millions of pounds) 
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Despite the heavy demands of the services, the export 
business of the group has been maintained and, in some 
cases, increased, and by the end of the year the delay in 
shipments, caused by D day, had been made good. Ex- 
pansion of export business is one of the group’s principal 
preoccupations and there are new goods, evolved in war- 
time, which should make their contribution. But, like all 
other large concerns, much of the skilled staff is still in 
Government departments. Until some at least of these are 
released and until shipping, materials and labour are avail- 
able expansion of business must be slow. 


* * * 


Complex Accounts 


‘Much satisfaction has been caused by the announce- 
ment of the chairman of Stewart and Lloyds, Sir Alan 
Macdiarmid, that a consolidated balance-sheet and profit 
and loss account will be published next year. The main 
difficulty in the way to date, which has now been removed, 
appears to have been the taxation loss which would have 
resulted in changing the accounting date of an important 
subsidiary. In the meantime, the changes shown in the 
1944 accounts, which are analysed in full on page 670, 
make difficult reading. A figure is given at the moment for 
the group’s consolidated profit, but it needs to be quali- 
fied by cumbrous adjustments. Disregarding these for the 
moment, it appears that the profits of both the group and 
the parent company have increased by about £200,000, or 
roughly 20 per cent, after allowing for depreciation and 
taxation. If the dividend received from a subsidiary during 
1943, but actually included in the 1942 accounts, 


is excluded from this comparison, the rise in consolidated 
profits amounts to nearly £350,000; for some reason, too, 
the sum retained by subsidiaries in 1944 is down by £50,000. 
wy Thus, the increase in the parent company’s profit for 1944 
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would have amounted to as much as £400,000, were it not 
for another complicating factor, namely the bringing in 
to the 1943 profits of £200,000 from taxation reserye no 
longer required. 

However, little importance should be attached to this 
apparent rise in profits, although this hardly excuses the 
attempt which was made in the company’s preliminary 
statement to obscure it altogether. Sir Alan Macdiarmig 
points out that wartime arrangements made by the Govern. 
ment within the iron and steel industry make the figure 
shown as trading profit “largely arbitrary and artificial” 
One element in this arbitrariness is no doubt yearly adjust- 
ments in taxation provision, which is not revealed at all in 
the present accounts, It is to be hoped that the consolidated 
figures, when they appear, will show this item. In any case, 
Stewarts and Lloyds’ wartime profits seem to have been 
entirely determined by its EPT standard, which is Claimed 
to be highly unfavourable. Sir Ajian goes so far as to say 
that, had 1938 been allowed to rank as a standard year, the 
company would now be £1} million richer. 


* * * 


Good Tubemaking Prospects 


Although Stewarts and Lloyds’ main products—tubes, 
pipes and castings—are as vital to peace as wt 
war, the extensive development and research of the last 
five years is of little use for peacetime processes. The British 
tube-making industry has thus considerable technical lee- 
way to make up in comparison with many foreign com- 
petitors. Nevertheless, the long suspension of normal activity 
enables Sir Alan Macdiarmid to state that 

So far as we can see at the moment, the future is likely to 

be a period of almost unlimited demand both for home con- 

sumption and for export. 

Developments in both oil and housing will also lead to 
special demands, such as the production of tubular roofs 
for temporary houses now being undertaken on a large 
scale. It is clear that the company must shortly spend large 
sums on capital expenditure, and schemes which the 
Government has already sanctioned include the modernisa- 
tion of tube plants in Scotland, the building of an addi- 
tional tube mill at Corby, and appropriate additions to steel 
plants. The money will be raised for the time being by 
borrowing without any new issue of shares. 

One of the company’s chief embarrassments is the rising 
price of coal and coke, which is said to affect it even more 
heavily than other British steeclmakers, owing to the rela- 
tively large quantities used in the Bessemer steelmaking 
process and in the utilisation of low-grade local ores. This 
problem, serious as it is from the national viewpoint, 1 
unlikely to prevent the company from earning good profits 
during the next decade, especially in view of the protection 
likely to be afforded by the reconstituted Iron and Steel 
Federation and by the possible revival of international 
agreements. 


* * * 


Future of Cotton Labour 


The Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tions has realised that one of the gravest problems it has 
face is the attraction of more workers. It has been estimated 
that some 30,000 additional workers are needed in the spin- 
ning section and up to 20,000 in other sections. In the past, 
wages and conditions in the cotton industry have lagged 
behind those in many other industries. In a statement issued 
last week, the Federation said that it was their policy t 
bring cotton wages more into line with the general wages 
level. To make this possible, they hope for co-operation from 
the trade unions in modifying existing agreements, practices 
and methods of calculation. New systems for the more eff 
cient staffing of machines will have to be evolved, and 
great hopes are placed on the outcome of experiments noW 
being carried out at Wye Mill and elsewhere under Cotto? 
Board auspices. oS 

In its desire to attract new recruits to spinning, th 
Federation suggests that men should be paid £4 and a 
£2 15s. a week during training under officially app‘Y 
schemes, and that on completion of training the same rates 
should be paid for three months or for a shorter time if the 
worker can earn more under piece-rate calculations. 

This week’s conference of the United Textile Factory 
Workers’ Association was also largely concerned with = 
improvement of wages and conditions in order to attrac 
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new entrants to the industry. Already there are many muni- 
tion workers who are being urged to return to cotton, but 
who are deterred by the relatively low wages and unsatis- 
factory conditions in textile mills and prefer to hang on in 
engineering. The problem, therefore, is to raise wages with- 
out impeding the efforts to restore the export trade and to 
meet competition from low-wage countries. 

But perhaps the most significant and encouraging 
feature of the conference was the indication that the 
wions are preparing to “face up” to the issue of double- 
shift working without which there can be no improvement 
of efficiency. The Association has traditionally opposed 
any form of shift working and there still seems to be a 
large body of hostile opinion in its ranks. But the union 
leaders, Mr Naesmith (Weavers) and Mr Roberts (Card- 
room Operatives), who were members of the Platt Mission 
to the USA, seem to be determined to bring the majority 
round to their view of the Association’s legislative council, 
which is that unless the unions accept the shift system, 
which is operated in every important textile producing 
country, they can neither press for the forty-hour week 
nor could they expect the modernisation and re-equipment 
of the Lancashire mills that is essential to an increase in 
productivity. 

The unions’ proposal for the formation of a separate 
Ministry of Textiles, on the ground that the Board of 
Trade is overworked, is in line with the growing tendency 
nowadays to suggest a new Ministry as the panacea for 
every problem. The call for a separate Ministry of Housing 
was an example of this trend. It is doubtful whether the 
problems of the cotton industry, which are mainly tech- 
nical, would be relieved by a new Government depart- 
ment, even if its headquarters were to be situated in 
Deansgate and not Whitehall. Indeed, experience has 
shown that such Ministries, like trade associations, tend 
to become the guardians of the special rather than the 
national interest. 


* * * 


British Wartime Merchant Shipping 


In his address to the Institution of Naval Architects, 
on April 17th, Sir Amos Ayre, chairman of the Shipbuilding 
Conference, gave an account of Britain’s merchant ship- 
building in wartime. (Sir Amos Ayre was director of Mer- 
chant Shipbuilding at the Admiralty until recently). A record 
of the number and tonnage of ships constructed is given in 
the accompanying table. The tonnage of merchant shipping 
launched from September, 1939, to the end of 1944 totalled 
5,723,000 gross ; the number of vessels of 100 gross tons and 
over built during this period was 1,240. In 1942 the tonnage 
launched reached a wartime peak of 1,250,000 tons gross 
compared with the previous record of 2,050,000 tons in 
1920. During 1942 the number of workers employed in 
British shipyards totalled 175,000 (the wartime peak ex- 
ceeded 180,000 in 1943), compared with 300,000 in 1920. 








U.K. MERCHANT SHIPBUILDING OUTPUT, 
SEPTEMBER, 1939—DerEceEMBER, 1940 
(Vessels of 100 tons gross and over) 


1939 1940 


| anne 


1941 


Pe | Sk ne 

; Tons | wy: Tons 7 Tons 
| No. } (000) | X® | (000) 
| j | 





————_—___,--—- 
Scotland and Northern Ireland 28 | 150 


83 | 450 | 102 | 494 








North-East England .......... 23 87 | 76 | 341 | 96 | 601 
Other Districts” ee essscbsueeeie 9 | 36 oe 3 ae SS 
ik ieieennsss ppcnmnentiaaimrnenoveais 
Total for the U.K............ | 60 | 240 | 182 | 809 | 254 | 1,157 
| | } | ae 
a 7? —————— porepeae ——$—$—$<———— —_ ——— —_————— 7 —— =A — 
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Scotland and 

















jNelreland-. | 108 | s4o | 102 | 563 | 92 | 472 | 515 |2670 
NE. England. | 114 | 719 | 92 52 | 96 | 494 | 497 | 2,824 
Other Districts} 37 | 43 | 42 | 56 | 8 | 46 | 228 | ‘229 
Total for the l re oes 

UK. ...... | 259 | 1,302 | 236 | 1,202 | 269 | 1,015 | 1,240 | 5,723 
reinsert RF i a eesignten 


Of the total number of workers employed in 1942, nearly 
75,000 were engaged on repair work (naval and merchant 


669 


vessels), 60,000 upon new construction, and only 40,000 
in merchant shipbuilding. Sir Amos Ayre stated that there 
was an increase of from 50 to 75 per cent in the average 
output per employee in 1942-43, compared with 1917-18, 
due largely to technical progress—that is, prefabrication, 
welding, simplification of structure, additional plant, and 
so on. This is a substantial increase. No doubt, there is 
scope for further improvement in the productivity of the 
British shipbuilding industry. The industry can only regain 
its former supremacy in the world if it is willing and able 
to make the fullest possible use of the most efficient methods 
of construction. 


* * * 


Driefontein Issue Sanctioned 


There will be general satisfaction that the British 
Treasury has decided to permit the issue in this country 
of a section of the original working capital of West Driefon- 
tein Gold Mining Company. This concern is an affiliate of 
West Witwatersrand Areas and the amount of shares which 
may be taken up here is limited to the rights, under the 
terms of issue, on those “ West Wit ” shares on the London 
register. Thus, the Treasury adheres to past practice to 
the extent that there is technically no issue to the public. 
What is new is that the concern raising the money is 
domiciled outside the United Kingdom—bur still within 
the Empire—and that the issue has no direct connection 
with the war effort. The latter characteristic is shared by 
the recent issue of Crittall Manufacturing, which marked 
a welcome recognition of the needs of reconstruction at 
home. The Driefontein issue is the first step towards re- 
building Britain’s greatly reduced overseas holdings, and it is 
particularly important because a number of similar exten- 
sions to gold mining in South Africa are known to be in 
contemplation. Too much should not be made of it, how- 
ever. The money is to go to a concern within the Empire 
and within the sterling bloc. Further, gold is readily 
exchangeable for any currency. It is very probable that the 
opportunities for investment outside this country will for 
long remain very restricted, but possibly the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will have something to say on this aspect 
when he makes his statement on the general policy of control 
of capital issues which he promised the House on Tuesday. 


x * * 
a 


‘* Slubbers ’’ Costs 


The accounts of The British Cotton and Wool Dyers’ 
Association for the year to March 31st show a modest ex- 
pansion in both trading and net profit and an increase in 
the dividend from 5 to 6} per cent, the best paid since 
1939-40. The fact is less interesting than the explanation 
of it advanced by Mr Peter Caldwell, the chairman of the 
group. Difficulties increased during the year and there 
was little or no relief from the shortage of labour. But the 
association dealt with an increased amount of material 
because virtually all its orders were for the services or for 
Utility cloths, small dyeing lots being almost completely 
eliminated. Mr Caldwell continues :— 

Before the war, the yarn dyeing industry was clogged and 
stifled by an excess of small dyeing quantities, brought about 
by the endless variety of shades in use, with the result that 
labour expenditure was exceedingly high, and the outlay in 
coal, dye-stuffs and chemicals proportionately much higher 
than when dyeing greater weights. 


Having stressed the difference between those conditions 
and the present experience, he goes on to say that 

a continuation or extension in the post-war period of pro- 

duction on the lines of the Utility Scheme would do much 

to solve one of our most difficult problems, that of the supply 

of labour. 


It is a pity that Mr Caldwell does not give a numerical 
example of the difference in cost and does not say 
whether he advocates the continuance of utility goods as 
a permanent or a temporary feature. The shortage of labour 
may be relieved by the exceptional measures being taken 


’ by the Government and the industry itself. But so long 


as shortages of labour and materials last, a substantial 
restriction in the number of shades may be desirable, if it 
does in fact produce a substantial increase in the amount 
of goods available. To continue what is in fact a compulsory 


limitation upon freedom of choice beyond that point seems _ 


of doubtful benefit. 
There is littlke doubt that the total number of shades 
available in pre-war days exceeded what was “ reasonable ” 
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and it is to be hoped that during the transition period con- 
ditions will so develop that a price difference between what 
may perhaps be called a “ standard” shade and a “fancy” 
one will be so impressed upon the public that they will in 
many cases prefer the former. In a completely free economy 
there is nothing to prevent concentration upon standard 
shades, or any other standard attribute. Whether it is 
desirable to do so will be determined by demand. 


* *« x 


United Molasses Outlook 


The preliminary statement of United Molasses for last 
year had already shown an increase in profit of the group 
from £834,781 to £960,163, the highest figure ‘since 1940, 
and an increase in the dividend. The directors’ report and 
chairman’s statement add something to the information as 
to the position of the group. In the first place, contributions 
from the profits of prior years are not yet exhausted and are 
likely to continue, although presumably, at a reduced rate, 
for some years. They arise from uncertainty as to the inter- 
pretation of Government contracts, and it is evident that 
the officials of the company have been careful to err on the 
side of conservatism in making their estimates. Again, the 
fall in the provision for depreciation from £208,394 to 
£153,875 is to be read as a sign that many assets are 
written down to scrap values, and the report states that, 
until new assets are acquired, less and less will be required 
under this head. Finally, contributions to pensions funds 
were suspended in respect of last year, and will not be 
required until the whole position can be reviewed after the 
return of the company’s employees now serving in the 
forces. 

These are all pointers to an increase in distributable 
profits, but the position is not without its dark spots. Mr 
F. K. Kielberg, the chairman, discloses that the group has 
suffered heavily at sea, having lost some of its largest and 
most efficient tankers. So far some of the oil tankers have 
been replaced by the purchase from the Ministry of War 
Transport of two tankers of 12,000 tons each for delivery six 
months after the end of the war, but no steps have so far 
been taken to replace molasses tankers lost. It is not easy -to 
deduce from the consolidated accounts of the company just 
what losses it has suffered, but they appear to have been 
moderate in the early years of the war and heaviest in 1942. 
The recent position can be seen from the summmarised results 
of the past three years given on this page. The group has 
over £6 million of net liquid resources invested in gilt- 
edged stocks, so there can be no question of its having 
adequate funds for the replacement of the fleet when the 
appropriate moment arrives. 


* * *x 


Colonial Development 


The work of the Imperial Institute deserves to be 
better known. Its report for 1944 contains a fascinating 
account of varied activities. Its exhibition galleries, films 
and lantern slides are better known than its scientific work. 
A good deal of the work of the Scientific Department done 
for the Government has necessarily been of a confidential 
nature, but during last year increasing attention has been 
paid to post-war development. 

The Institute provides an intelligence service for com- 
mercial firms as well as for Government departments on 
plant and animal products, mineral resources and rubber. 
It has had what it calls “an unusual number of inquiries ” 
about rare and lesser-known metals with such attractive 
names as selenium, lithium and rhenium. Much of the 
Institute’s research reveals prospects for the establishment 
of new industries in the colonies. These include bookbinding 
to use locally tanned leather in Basutoland, the production 
of fruit juices in New Guinea and Nigeria, silkworm 
production in Malta, sponge fishing on Tanganyikan shores, 
linen flax production in St Helena, and the use of local 
grasses for paper-making in Nigeria and Southern Rhodesia. 
The last might help to increase the supply of newsprint, 
which is likely to fall far short of demand in this country 
even when the war is completely over. 


Geological surveys of some colonies have been made, and 
these are to be intensified in the future. They will be of 
the utmost value as a preliminary to development. Social 

. aspects are not forgotten, and the Institute is preparing 
statements on colonial building materials of mineral origin 
for the Colonial Housing Research Group at the Colonial 
Office. One on the West Indies has already been submitted 

Pe. and another for West African colonies is nearly complete. ; 
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Company Results 


imperial Chemical Industries. 


Years ended December 3] 
1943 








Canteens rrr : £ , - 
Manufacturing and trading .............. 20,616. 
Non-consolidated subsidiaries |... ! 12/27! Tieai, 7285 16.6ab ny 
Associated companies................... 1,052,324 976,124 gay 
Interest, dividends, ete... 0... 469,287 497/515 sic'y 
eAN Paid bien bade <vesed 8 18,704,627 18,194.99) 
iapeumt - ste e eee eeeceeeeeseeeeereseecs 264,027 257,375 235,763 
Directors’ remuneration................. 69,169 67,952 74.091 
Pensions and pension funds.............. 1,462,71 1,509,603 616314 
British and Overseas taxes* ............. 9,720,172 6,050,682 5 196°763 
Misc. expenditure written off ............ 246,134 205,177 "one 11 
Obsolescence and depreciation ........... 5,517,399 3,571,666 3.516614 
Dividend (gross) to outside holders ...... 209,208 ene 204" 
Retained by subsidiariest ............... 164,138 156,260 ro 
Income of 1.C.1 EEL DN vcda aba vances 6,499,859 6,685,345 6.979944 
Pectanees anions dgueleh 77000000000. 1606108 1g0zaes | Ne 
Additional depreciation ................. ae — ree 
LCI. Ordinary jo a _— 
Pc cwvdbcevd sr adiettss axices 4,132,160 4,128,667 
a PE oe Ni ed th 4032148 40sz'ias «| ga 
chat SSrecencl siacves tna 8-4 "8 _" “ae 
PNET S eedhe hd ocGane nine chudes 8 8 : 
NN III oo win lev os dbeceavitickie 965,499 1,062,018 1,145,274 
————— 
reid he vans cutaniak Shien 
PET can neha weeteues ce sndees 6 “aa Saeeals Seen 
Less Tax obtain 12,436,796 8,793,890 7,940,059 
DE Be SRS 0 n.b.0 nes cveiccccoce 2,716,624 2,743,208 2,745,297 
+ Of which belongs to LC.I. ............. Not stated 117,716 20,659 


} If war reserves are not regarded as expenses and allocation to additional deprecia- 


= _ em over four years, the earned percentages for 1942-44 are 10-2, 10-4 


Ns dsnay1dnouwacteetseste 54,612,733 53,984,658 50,978 656 
Inter-compapy items ............000000. 8,245,966 8,253,277 8,187 91k 
Net liquid assets... -....-22..000 2200. 20,857,626 22,386,492 25,382.46 
Less Debentures and loans .............. £879,781 4,589,194 447904 

UNE soos ce vinccessccnessees 436, 5,425,303 15,502,287 
Outside holdings in subsidiaries .......... 3,648,223 3,523,865 3,531,022 
Gross liquid assets: ................005. 63,172,891 66,953,941 68,500,596 
SME besuceseckiscesavsessceses 30,353,659 30,250,734 31,051,311 
Tax certificates -........60eesseeeeeeees 8,170,480 11,724,384 13,145,731 

SUPE sickainch asians vunesss > 64,699,995 65,663,223 65,379,108 


_The £1 units of eatery stock are quoted at 3s. 9d, ex 
dividend; and yield £4 os. 7d. ver cent. ’ eo 
x 


Stewarts and Lioyds. 
Years to December 31, 
1943 1944 








1942 
Consolidated figures :— £ £ { 
Profit after depreciation and tax ......... 1,292,640* 1,169,468 1,361,845 
Taxation reserves no longer required...... 125,000 200,000 ove 
Accounting date adjustmentf............ Dr. 47,484 Dr. 157,145 wee 
Total profit after depreciation and tax... . 1,370,156 1,212,323 ‘1,361,843 
Retained by subsidiaries ..............4.. 214,698 196,266 142,752 
eee — - penw ash s oh auuub ances 250,000 100,000 500000 
MN 5) cable owas oe 21, . 12),202 

keer 121,202 123,685 

MB cw ces cemecpevcccdepbecceuces 784,256 792,372 597,889 

DUE thnbise devs then bask othls oaks 534,050 544,993 534,050 

PE Mielh wns cccoovnannbnenedasss 18 -3 18 +1 1440 

SUE TD pesecakcviecdoscnstescesess 12} 124 2} 
Contingencies reserve ..............2-0-- 250,000 250,000 oes 
CN ee ee 193,081 190,460 254,299 
Parent Company :— ~ 
SN i nsnntnchabe cine saints 9,708,381 9,123,853 8,265,911 
Net inter-company assets ............... 5,044,040 5,114,972 4,849,835 
i Eee 2,570,237 3,062,017 —_ 4,231,226 
CUEE UIE MEIN. hn.an Sadensocceesss yee 11,193,895 11,505,062 14,508,254 
IMEI stsdbasies cdkcswossessscuvsssshes - 5,158,827 5,568,823 5,328,498 
Tax reserve certificates .............0005 1,000,000 1,000,000 3,750,000 


* Including dividend of £140,494 paid by subsidiary out of profits retained ™ 
former years. : 
t Representing adjustment of dividends paid by a subsidiary, Stanton Ironworks, 
which has a substantially different accounting date. 
The £1 units of deferred stock, standing at 55s., ex dividend, 
yield £4 10s. 9d per cent. 





United Molasses. 
Years to December 51, 
1942 1943 1944 
Consolidated Figures: £ £ oo 
SP hats 26s wets ci geeks cveiiwse 829,165 834,781 960, lt 
Mea nes St ce cas anti vc 198,670 208,394 153,875 
cs ccnsiceptbbtesssdnates 324,018 281,435 361,49 
Preference dividend ...................-. a 37,500 37,500 
Ordinary stock :— ‘ 
ME rasiccs teat cuss tsans tvs 268,977 307,452 7. 
CERES A eR Ia 195,450 195,450 219,88 
NES hhngadkuisdedoaiveath iat 275 315 41 
Me og caer lore teks 20 20 224 
thei ack. tat 100,000 100,000 —180, 00? 
a ee eee re 15,000 12,000 oot in 
eeakide ted von<esbape tices 74,452t 74,454 111,86 
—_—_————— 
Net fixed assets...............cceece0s 1,403,508 1,105,078 958,39 
Miscellaneous investments............... Lose114 1,057,016 907 
SRINN SEAN sss chases cnc.ce cosas 5,045,323 5,766,264 6, 480,2 
Gross liquid assets...............ees000: 6,814,780 7,560,235 8,285,008 
Government securities ......2.222222121! 3,657,439 5,753,682 6, 168.- 
Tonnage replacement account............ 603,567 106,767 706, 
Reserves for contingencies and deferred 181 
MR skated Andinacuhan edaawine 1,006,547 752,184 906, 


* Including “ profits from prior now available.” 
t+ Including £42,844 taxation 
tonnage 


(t Excluding to mt oe free 

In addition to the ordinary dividend, there was 2 ‘4% 
distribution of 2} per cent., paid out of capital reserve, in 1943 
and 1944. ing for this, the units of ordinary stock, standing 
at 42s. 3d. ex divi yield £4 


6s. 10d. per cent. 
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OMPANY MEETINGS 
detente eames 


THE UNION BANK OF 
SCOTLAND, LIMITED 


RECORD BALANCE SHEET 
FIGURES 


sIR A. STEVEN BILSLAND’S 
REVIEW 


The annual meeting of shareholders of 
The Union Bank of Scotland, Limited, was 
peld, on the 9th instant, Sir A. Steven 
iisland, Bt., M.C., D.L., chairman of the 
bank, in the chair. | as 
The chairman, in submitting the direc- 
ors’ report, mentioned that the balance- 
heet presented that day, in the total figure 
d in the amount of deposits, constituted 
record for the fifth consecutive year. The 
palance-sheet total of £65,703,000 com- 
pared with £63,786,000 for last year, and 
deposits at £54,668,000 showed an increase 
yf £3,113,000. Cash, money at call and 
hort notice, Treasury deposit receipts and 
hilis—largely Treasury bills—amounted to 
31,268,000 and represented 35 per cent. 
9 the bank’s liability for deposits and 
notes in circulation. The bank’s invest- 
ments of £33,651,000 showed an increase 
nf over £2,650,000 compared with last 
ear, £30,500,000 being British Govern- 
ment securities, a considerable proportion 
pf which were short-dated. The actual 
market values of these investments were 
in the aggregate very considerably in excess 
the figures appearing in the balance- 
heet. From what has been said they 
ould appreciate that the bank was in a 
rery liquid position and that ample re- 
ources were available to make advances 
yhen the demand arose. The circum- 
tances of the war had greatly reduced the 
emand for bank credits but the total of 
pans and advances at just over £9,000,000 
owed an increase of £359,000 over last 
ear. A fair proportion of the advances, 
yhich were well spread, represented assis- 
lance to firms engaged in the war effort. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


The larger funds at their disposal during 

e year had resulted in an increase of over 
10,000 in the profits which amounted to 
323,776. This figure was arrived at after 
ing ample reserves for taxation, which, 

n the case of banks as with other business 
indertakings, was a very serious item. An 
location of £50,000 had been made to 
eve, raising that item to £2,050,000 

gainst their paid-up capital of £1,200,000. 
or the second year in succession £20,000 
ad been placed to a reserve for repairs 
hd renewals. On approval of the board’s 
ommendation that a dividend of 18 per 

ent, absorbing, with tax, £216,000, be 
aid for the twenty-third successive year 
nd that £35,000 be transferred to pensions 
d allowances fund, the balance to be 

urried forward would amount to £151.372, 
increase of almost £3,000. The position 

{ the bank was one of very great strength. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


With the end of the war in Europe 
any problems would have to be faced. 
€ was now a much greater realisation 
R this country than existed even a year or 
wo ago of our position with regard to 
ternational trade. The Chancellor of the 
xchequer had pointed out that in order 
 obdtain essential imports to feed our 
‘ople and to provide raw materials for 
hdustry, this country must incur further 
eign indebtedness. Ultimately these 
lebts, which by the end of 1945 might 
mount to 4,000 million pounds, must 
paid: that could only be done by the ex- 
oe. ’ ther with the rendering 
. se such as shipping, insurance, 
; » Cte, 
It was clear, therefore, that the expansion 
, Meir export trade was of vital importance 
, €y were to maintain a_ satisfactory 
dard of life in this country. That 
ot that in peace no less than in war 
€ country must 


1 intain a united effort. 
er, it meant 


necessity for a high 


standard of efficiency—in good manage- 
ment, modern plant, full value in output 
for wages paid and good salesmanship. 

ey must sell overseas what their custo- 
mers wanted at prices these customers were 
willing to pay, and it was clear that the 
further industrialisation in the new world 
would require a greater degree of specialisa- 
tion on the part of this country. They must 
lay sound plans for the development of their 
export trade and not be deluded by the 
sellers’ market that would exist for some 
years after the war: a sellers’ market was 
never a sound market. 

It was satisfactory that the Chancellor of 


' the Exchequer had been able to announce 


the conclusion of a treaty with the United 
States on the difficult but very important 
question of double taxation, thus removing 
one of the handicaps to the exporter. It 
was also encouraging that the export credits 
guarantee department had recently an- 
nounced improved guarantee policies which 
met many of the criticisms made against 
former restrictive conditions. 


TRIBUTE TO MR NORMAN L. HIRD 


After paying a tribute to the management 
and staffs at head office and in London, he 
also. expressed their particular indebtedness 
to the general manager, Mr Norman L. 
Hird, and the assistant general manager, 
Mr John A. Morrison, for their valuable 
services during the past year. 

With that annual meeting Mr Hird had 
completed 25 years as general manager of 
the bank—a record of service as chief 
executive officer seldom equalled in bank- 
ing. These 2§ years had covered a period 
of extraordinary complexity. Mr Hird had 
stood the test with great credit to himself 
and, as their figures showed, with great 
benefit to the bank. That day they ex- 
pressed to him their cordial congratula- 
tions and their heartfelt thanks. 

The report was unanimously adopted 
and a dividend at the rate of 18 per cent. 
per annum declared. 


UNITED MOLASSES 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The nineteenth annual general meeting 
of this company will be held, on the 29th 
instant, at Brook House, Park Lane, Lon- 
don, W. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of Mr F. K. Kielberg, chairman 
and joint managing director, which was cir- 
culated with the report and accounts: The 
trading profits for the year, amounting to 
£960,000, include “ Profits from prior years 
now available.” A similar notation has 
appeared in the reports for the last three 
to four years and is likely to continue for 
some years to come. Had we not adopted 
this method of dealing with the accounts, 
but waited until all outstanding claims 
were finally settled and rates of hire agreed 
with the Ministry of War Transport, the 
publication of the accounts would have 
been delayed for years. 

Having regard to the company’s free 
reserves and strong liquid position, com- 
bined with the satisfactory earnings record 
of the last ten years, your directors. feel 
that a slightly higher distribution is justi- 
fied and recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of 15 per cent. 

Trading during the first four months 
of the current year has been satisfactory 
and the immediate prospects indicate no 
change in this respect. The comparative 
stability of combined earnings during 
recent years is, to a large extent, due to 
the success of = board’s policy of widen- 
ing the basis of your company’s activi- 
an pursued since the middle thirties. 


THE DISTILLERS COMPANY 


The extraordinary general meeting of 
the company convened by notice dated 
April 24, 1945, was held in the North 
British Station Hotel on the 17th instant, 
with Lord Forteviot presiding. 

The resolution extending the objects 
clause of the company’s memorandum 
association was passed. 
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ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


MR J. H. BATTY RETIRING 


SIR EDWARD SPEARS NEW 
CHAIRMAN 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Ashanti Goldfields Corporation, 
Limited, was held, on the roth instant, in 
London. The following is the statement by 
Mr J. H. Batty (chairman) circulated with 
the report and accounts :— 

I have come to the conclusion that the 
time has arrived when I should free myself 
from a great deal of the detail work in- 
volved in my present position as chairman, 
and after some discussion with my col- 
leagues, the board have adopted my recom- 
mendation to appoint Major General -Sir 
Edward L. Spears to be my successor. I 
have, however, agreed to continue to 
occupy my present position until the ter- 
mination of hostilities in Europe and the 
transfer of the head office back to Old 
Jewry. 

I have been a director of your company 
since 1921, and chairman for the past 15 
years. My colleagues have invited me to 
assume the title of president of the cor- 
poration, and I have informed them that 
I shall be prepared to accept this suggestion 
provided the post does not carry any 
emoluments nor create a new function and 
new duties, and provided also that the pro- 
posal is acceptable to you. If this proves 
to be the case, I shall continue to act as a 
director, occupying the position of deputy 
chairman. This, in my view, is the best 
means of placing my past experience at the 
disposal of Sir Edward Spears. My posi- 
tion as president would be a purely 
advisory one, and your chairman will be 
invested with full powers, presiding at all 
board and other meetings of the corpora- 
ton. 

Sir Edward Spears has considerable busi- 
ness ability and I would remind you that 
he has recently held the important position 
of British Minister in Syria and the Le- 
banon. I am sure he will always study the 
interests and welfare of the Corporation 
and I wish him every success. 

It is the intention of Sir Edward Spears 
to pay a visit to the Corporation’s property 
at Obuasi in the autumn. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Dealing with the balance sheet, it will be 
seen that the issued capital and share 
premium account remain the same. 

Reserves amount to £331,682, an in- 
crease of about £7,000, and provision for 
taxation £398,353. Sundry creditors at 
£152,424 are higher by some £18,000. On 
the other side of the balance sheet the 
items of plant and machinery and main 
shafts again show reductions by deprecia- 
tion. The large increase in sundry debtors 
is accounted for by the inclusion of 
£146,000 in respect of the claim for loss of 
profits owing to the fire in Ashanti Mine 
(since paid), and refund in respect of 
E.P.T., both of which matters I shall refer 
to later. 

Investments in British Government 
Securities remain at about the same figure, 
viz. : —£240,540, and shares in other com- 
panies taken at cost or under market value, 
whichever was the lower, stand at £447,870. 
I may add that the market value of these 
shares on September 30th last was 
£1,336,558. : 

Tax reserve certificates and cash amount 
together to £393,091. 

The profit for the year after allowing for 
our proportion of care and maintenance 
expenditure of the closed down mines 
£69,579, and taking into account the 


amount recoverable for E.P.T. for the year 
£15,010, and claim for loss of profit result- 
ing from the fire £146,000, amounted to 
£820,225. It will be noted from the appro- 
priation account that the estimated refund 
due in respect of E.P.T. claims for previous 
years, amounts to £16,747, which, added to 
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the profit for the year, and including 
£412,637 brought forward from last year, 
gives a total of £1,394,609. Of that sum, 
the interim and final dividends for the year 
will absorb (after deducting tax at 6s. in 
the £) £498,175, equal to the net amount 
distributed last year. Provision for income 
tax (including Gold Coast tax) amounts to 
£525,624. Of this amount £112,155 has 
been paid in advance. After allowing for 
the proposed transfer of £10,000 to the 
pension fund, there is a balance to be car- 
ried forward of £360,810. Bae Se 
It will be realised that the distribution 
this year has only been maintained by using 
the amount recovered in respect of E.P.T. 
for previous years, and by taking from the 
amount brought forward the sum of 
£51,827. There will be no further oppor- 
tunity to recover E.P.T. for the current 
year, and therefore future distributions will 
depend upon the actual profits made. 


EFFECT OF FIRE 


As you are aware, our monthly returns 
were affected by the fire which necessitated 
sealing off the main shaft section for over 
four months. I am sure you will wish to 
join the board in expressing appreciation of 
the excellent work done by the manager 
and all concerned in coping with this 
serious danger. Every help and encourage- 
ment was forthcoming from the chief in- 
spector of mines and his staff. We are 
glad to take this opportunity of expressing 
our appreciation of the valuable assistance 
they gave us. The board would also like 
to record their appreciation for the prompt 
manner in which our claim for insurance 
was dealt with, which is in keeping with 
the best tradition of the British insurance 
companies. 

Fortunately, as the manager points out, 
very little material damage was done under- 
ground. Naturally, however, the fire caused 
a good deal of disorganisation in our plans. 
For one thing, owing to the main shaft 
section being closed, development had to 
be confined to less important sections of 
the mine, so that no addition to ore reserve 
was possible. 

At 1,829,176 tons of 21.8 dwt. ore the 
reserve is still equal to about Io years’ 
supply at 15,000 tons per month. With the 
resumption of normal development, further 
and valuable additions can be confidently 
looked for. 

As the London consultant indicates in 
his comments, we have authorised the sink- 
ing of a large ventilation shaft. This is 
part of a long term development policy to 
provide for the future working of the mine 
at much greater depth, and on a larger 
scale than we have at present reached. We 
expect to spend some £120,000 on this 
project, spread over the next five years. 

Our underground workings are very 
extensive, stretching some 2 miles from 
Obuasi to Ayeinm. The existing shafts were 
planned—quite rightly on the evidence 
available forty years ago—for much smaller 
operations than we have to budget for 
today. As already indicated when I 
addressed you in February, 1939, it will be 
necessary for us to sink a new shaft to the 
north of our present main shaft. The war 
has hampered development to explore for 
the correct site for this shaft, but we hope 
to be in a position to come to a decision 
after we have resumed our normal dev 
ment programme on the lower levels. This 
new shaft will involve a heavy expenditure, 
but, as in the case of the ventilation shaft, 
it will probably take § to 7 years to com- 
plete, and the cost will be spread over that 
period. Later it may also prove desirable 
to either enlarge the existing Ayeinm shaft 
or sink a new one. 

The question of resuming our normal 
output, or of increasing it, must wait until 
the position with regard to European staff 
and essential supplies improves. 

Meantime, it is impossible to maintain 
tae Eee at the eune gre-wa high standard 


» and you will understand that 
tere wil be 9 tke ie bclare Scan Sag 
ere a time ‘ore we can bri 

the plant back to full capacity. 


BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 


VERY STRONG RESERVES 
NEW CHAIRMAN TAKES OFFICE 


The eighteenth annual general meeting 
of Bibiani (1927) Ltd., was held on the 
roth instant, in London. The following 
is the statement by Mr. J. H. Batty 
(Chairman) circulated with the report and 
accounts : 

Those of you who are also members of 
the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation will 
have seen that I propose resigning the 
chairmanship of that Corporation directly 
hostilities in Europe are ended and_ the 
Head Office returns to Old Jewry. It is 
my wish to simultaneously take the same 
ac in the case of this company. | 

have been your chairman since 1930 
and, with the able assistance of Mr. G. W. 
E. Turner, the London Consultant in all 
technical matters, and with the close asso- 
ciation of the Ashanti Goldfields Corpora- 
tion, our operations have achieved consider- 
able success. The ore body met with at 
Bibiani is a remarkable one, and at times 
has given us some anxiety, but Mr. Turner’s 
clear insight and decision with regard to the 
programme of work underground, have 
brought us to our present satisfactory 
position. He is deserving of the greatest 
credit and thanks from us all. 

It gives me pleasure to record that 
we have been immensely helped by the 
interchange of staff and the combined 
experience pooled with the Ashanti Gold- 
fields Corporation, and the cordial support 
which I have received from my colleagues 
during my tenure of office. 


SIR EDWARD SPEARS 


Major General Sir Edward L. Spears, 
whom I recommend to be my successor, 
has the unanimous support of the Board 
and I am pleased to be able to advise you 
that he has accepted our invitation. 

There is a desire that I should remain 
associated with the Company, and I have 
accepted the invitation to remain on the 
Board as deputy chairman. I shall be 
pleased to do whatever is within my power 
to give the greatest help and support to 
your new chairman. 

Sir Edward Spears has had considerable 
business experience, and his Parliamentary 
career has been outstanding. I have every 
confidence that he will bring his great 
ability and experience to bear in fostering 
and developing your interests. 

Referring to the balance sheet, it will 
be seen that there is no change in the 
capital or share premium accounts. Provi- 
sion for income tax (after allowing for 
£22,732 Gold Coast tax paid in advance) 
is £79,967. Plant and Machinery at 
£552,233 is again lower by depreciation 
written off. The same remark applies to 
main shafts standing at £18,602. Mine 
development after writing off £16,733 to 
profit and loss account in respect of tonnage 
treated during the year, stands at £127,622, 
which is equal to Is. 2.9d. per ton on the 
ore reserve of 2,053,979 tons. 

Investments in government securities, 
tax reserve certificates, and cash, amount 
to £294,500. 

Referring to the profit and loss account, 
after making provision for our proportion 
of care and maintenance expenditure of 
the closed down mines £21,035, and for 
E.P.T. £15,000, the profit for the year 
amounts to £153,647. 

In the Priation account it will be 
noted that EPT. recovered (less taxation 
adjustments) in Tespect of the past years, 
is £90,896, which, added to the above 
profit, and including the balance brought 
forward from Jast year, £72,512, makes a 
total of £317,055. 

_ In respect of the twelve months, an 
interim dividend of 5 per cent. has been 
paid, and it is proposed to pay a final 
dividend of 15 per cent both less tax 
at §/- in the £. These dividends (less tax) 
amount to £75,000, as against the £68,750 
distributed last year. After ing pro- 
vision for income tax (including Coast 
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tax), amd transferring £5,000 1 
Bonus Account, there is a balance tO be 
carried forward of £149,035, being a 
increase of £76,523 compared with ay 
year’s . 


0 Stag 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


In view of the uncertainty of the dus 
tion of the war, and the increased difficulty 
with regard to staff and supplies, which of 
course, have an important bearing on pe 
being able to maintain present output, it 
is most necessary that we should be on. 


The 
Scottish 
Compan 
Edinbur 











servative in our distributions until cong). Mr J: 
tions become more normal. of the c< 
Directly we return to normal conditions JMMsaid: ) 


when Staff and material can be brought yp 
to full standard, we are ready to go ahead 
and I look forward with confidence to t, 
future. 

The technical side has been dealt with 
in the London Consultant’s comments 
the manager’s report. This report can by 
seen at the Company’s office by arrange. 
ment with the secretary. i 

Development results at the end of th 


departm 
increase 
regards 
miums. 
and oth 
js our f 
basic sv 
business 
count th 


may acc 
year did not call for any special commen, MMMEThe ave 
only medium to low grade ore having been Mness wa: 
found at No. 11 Level at that time. It js in respe 
satisfactory, however, to be able to recon Mand the 
that since then better results have been [aeestantial 
obtained there, No. 9 crosscut having show ar 


exposed 20 ft. of reef of an average value of Hiconsider 
















9.3 dwt. substant 
Even more encouraging are the resuls rate of 
of crosscutting at the North end of No. 10 HB {3 2s. 
Level, where East of the Main drive No. On ti 
27 crosscut N. has given so far 15 ft. of HiBnlitv e 
reef of an average value of 35.2 dwt. able, a 
As soon as circumstances permit, further 93% (357,04 
work will be done in this area to explor HB /60,000 
what may prove to be a new pay shoot. they we 
The programme of shaft sinking and HiBdespite 


development to open up a new main hau- 
age level, mentioned by Mr. Turner, wil 
be put in hand as soon as circumstances 
permit. 

The ore reserves are in a very strong 
position. It is satisfactory to find that ou 
estimates of tonnage have been on the 
conservative side, so that last year stopimg 
Blocks yielded 75,000 tons more than ant- 
cipated. 

With regard to future output we zt 
hopeful of maintaining our present rate 0 
production, but in addition to the diffi 
culties of labour and supplies already men- 
tioned, costs are rising owing to war Col 
ditions, and this, naturally, is likely to have 
some bearing on future profits. _ 

Continued attention has been given 0 
promoting the welfare of the African and 
European staff. African labour has beet 
adequate and contented. You will, I @ 
sure, agree that the manager and his staf, 
many of whom, owing to transport 
culties, have had to serve unduly lon 
tours of duty, are to be congratulated 
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the excellent work accomplished during the 9 shows 
year. £112,) 
has be 

WILLIAM BEARDMORE AN) B". 
COMPANY, LIMITED been ! 

Ithor 

The ordinary general meeting © nia 
William Beardmore and Company, Limited on 


was held, on the 11th instant, at the « 

of the company in Glasgow. Sir Jams 

Lithgow, Bt., G.B.E., M.C., chairman | 

the company, presiding. Th 
The secretary, Mr D. M. Cameron, ch, : 

read the notice convening the meeting, 2° urgl: 


the report of the auditors was read bY 
Mr H. MacRobert, C.A. a to sh 
Resolutions adopting the report ey 
ret 
1944, authorisi ¢€ payment 0! vir | 
dend on the ordinary stock, and confirmins overs 
the placing of a further £100,000 to W# is 
contingencies reserve, were carried una = 
mously. ae a 
The retiring directors, Captain “ 7 
Paterson, DSC, R.N., and Mr T M. Bi gratis 


Service, were re-elected, and the auditor: HM It 


Messrs 'J. Wyllie Guild and Ballantine, * Ji the 
_  pocceutiogs concluded with a vole i year 


of thanks to the chairman. 
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af SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 


‘ INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £19,478,000 


























last 
ura. 
ues . l al meeting of th 
b, of The annual gener necting oO e 
oy ggscottish Union and National Insurance 


Company was held, on the 9th instant, in 
Edinburgh. 

Mr James L. Mounsey, W.S.} chairman 
of the company, in the course of his speech, 
said: New business written in the life 


tat 


ndi- 


a department in 1944 showed a satisfactory 
\ead, MM increase over the previous year, both as 
the regards sums assured and annual pre- 


miums. In dealing with children’s policies 
and other contracts carrying an option, it 
js our practice to take credit for only the 
basic sum payable in the published new 
business figures; we do not take into ac- 
count the increase in the sum assured which 


with 
$ On 
ne 
Nge- 


the may accrue when the option date is reached. 
rent, [EE The average rate of premium for new busi- 
been MEE ness was maintained at well over 5 per cent. 
It is Hagin respect of the proposals accepted in 1944, 
cord and the business generally was of a sub- 
been Maestantial nature. The total annual premiums 


Ving show an increase on the previous year, and 
2 of considerations for mew annuities were 
substantially larger than in 1943. The net 
rate of interest earned on the fund was 


). 10 MB £3 2s. 11d. per cent. last year. 


No. On the other side of the account, mor- 
. of Mulity experience continued to be favour- 

able, and though claims by death at 
ther HB (357,043 were higher by approximately 
plore HB 60,000 than the very low total in 1943, 
, they were well within the estimated figure, 
and HBdespite the incidence of claims caused by 
aul- MiB hostilities. It is interesting to observe that, 
wil Hi¥with the exception of last year, we have to 
ncss Heo back to 1912, i.e., the year before the 

“City of Glasgow ” life funds were included 
rong Min our accounts, to find a year when the 
= mortality claims were less and, at that time, 

e 


the business on our books amounted to only 
pig Meabout one-third of the present total. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The main feature of this account is the 
difi- MB substantial increase in premiums in all parts 
men- fae! the world where the company 1s trans- 
con- fm acting business, the income for last year 
have veing the highest attained in the long his- 

tory of the company. The claims’ ex- 
nt MePerience in the British Isles was again 


and fm ‘2vourable, though not so good as in 1943. 
been 2nd, despite large payments for claims 
[ am arising out of the serious explosion in 
sf, He °ombay last April, the overseas field—with 
difi- HB the exception of North America—has pro- 
long mm luced satisfactory results. 

d on Despite the difficulties, the fire account 
z the MB shows a trading surplus for the year of 


£112,187, out of which the sum of £92,046 
has been added to reserve for unexpired 
tisks in consequence of the increase in 
Premiums, and the balance of £20,141 has 
transferred to profit and loss account. 
though the latter sum is small compared 
of # th the profits earned during the last few 
sited, HB YS, the result on the whole may be re- 
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ffices HE S*'ded as not unsatisfactory. 
ames 
n of ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 
This account ich i 
, which includes personal 
CA, HBB accident. i ° 


employers’ liability, motor, 
- burglary and other miscellaneous risks dealt 
Y With by the accident department, continues 
“a 0 show sound and steady progress. There 
S 4 slight reduction in the motor revenue, 
ty t, in all other classes of business, the 
ait peauums have appreciably advanced. The 
ap ‘rseas business continues to expand and 
cmatl ios results generally have proved more 
nee Terabe than in recent years. Reserves 
x © been further strengthened, and the 


iM ae Profit at £65,946 is highly 
“rt It is recognised that the underwriting in 
: bee eecent department as a whole has 
vott WB year nally favourable during the past 


or two—one of the mair® reasons being 
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the considerable reduction in the use of 
private motor cars. While perhaps it would 
be optimistic to anticipate a continuance of 
this experience, I feel that we can look 
forward with confidence to continued 
development ofi our accident account. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Compared with the previous year, there 
was a drop in marine premiums of nearly 
£136,000. This is due to some extent to 
a further reduction of privately owned 
tonnage but mainly to reduced rates of 
premium, both for war risks and ordinary 
perils of the seas. It is pleasing to note 
that the lowering of rates for war risks has 
been brought about by the lessening of the 
submarine menace, and, although there is 
no contraction in the scope of the activities 
of the marine department, it is to be antici- 
pated that premium rates will continue to 
fall as the war moves towards its conclusion 
and hostilities finally cease. 

Claims paid were £109,000 less than 
during 1943, but there are many outstand- 
ing claims awaiting settlement on account 
of the postponement of permanent repairs 
until larger supplies of materials and labour 
are available. After full provision for these 
and other outstanding liabilities has been 
made in the reserves, it is extremely satis- 
factory to be able to transfer the substantial 
sum of £150,000 to profit and loss account. 
The underwriting fund stands at 141 per 
cent. of the premiums written for the year 
compared with 129 per cent. for 1943. 


APPRECIATION OF INVESTMENTS 


Following the practice of previous war- 
time years, we have continued to assist the 
war effort by investing all our new money 
available in Great Britain and a large pro- 
portion of that derived from maturities 
and repayments in British Government 
securities. The total sum invested in these 
securities last year was £502,000, and, since 
the outbreak of war, we have invested over 
£3,085,650. We have also contributed to 
the war effort in a similar way in the British 
Dominions overseas and in the United 
States of America. 

With the maintenance of strict Govern- 
ment control of finance, the difficulty of 
cbtaining suitable investments to yield a 
liberal return continues, but it is satisfac- 
tory to be able to state that the market 
values of our investments have continued to 
appreciate substantially. During the year 
the total assets of the company have in- 
creased by £312,875, and now stand in the 
balance-sheet at £19,478,164—a sum con- 
siderably below current market values. 


THE FUTURE 


As regards the future, there is no doubt 
that insurance must play the same part in 
post-war reconstruction as it has played in| 
the past, namely, the provision of security 
against Joss from the many risks which 
beset life and property. The war has 
brought prominently to notice the. great 
value of insurance as an invisible export, 
and arrangements have been made for 
British insurance companies to re-enter 
the overseas countries where they formerly 
operated as soon as those countries have 
been cleared of the enemy. 

Whatever difficulties the future may 
bring, I feel that with the full use of our 
returning manpower properly directed and 
the continued support of all those who have 
contributed to the welfare of the company, 
and with bold and comprehensive planning, 
we can look forward with confidence to 
future progress and developments in all 
departments of the companys business. 

The report and accounts and dividend 


were approved. 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT 
ASSURANCE 


SUCCESSFUL OPERATIONS 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting 
of the General Accident, Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Limited, will be 
held, at Perth, on the 23rd instant. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman, Mr Frederick 
Richardson, circulated with the accounts: 
Our operations during 1944 have been 
highly successful. There was an increase 
in nét premium income in each of the main 
departments and the balance at credit of 
profit and loss account shows a gain of 
£272,996 ever the previous year. However, 
this balance, totalling £912,603, includes 
certain exceptional items. We have been 
able to bring into the accounts an item of 
profit on exchange amounting to £197,298, 


. mostly derived from United States remit- 


tances, and in addition have felt justified in 
transferring £50,000 from the Marine Ac- 
count, in view of its successful operation 
by our Marine underwriters. Advantage 
has been taken of these transfers to set up 
a reserve of £250,000 against British in- 
come tax not yet assessable based on our 
1944 results. In our subsidiary companies 
similar reserves, amounting to £62,535, are 
carried. Your directors have deemed it 
wise to make permanent provision under 
this heading. 

We have very large funds in the United 
States and, as is customary, these have been 
translated into sterling at the pre-war par 
of exchange. Therefore, as long as the pre- 
vailing rate continues to favour the dollar, 
there will be an element of potential pro- 
fit on exchange. In the years 1939-1944 
inclusive we have incurred in British taxa- 
tion the sum of {1,808,111 in respect of 
profits made outside the United Kingdom. 
Thus our world wide operations have been 
of much benefit to the Nation as well as to 
ourselves. The international scope of British 
insurance is a factor of great importance 
in our National economy. 


JOHNSON AND PHILLIPS, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The fortieth Annual general meeting of 
Johnson and Phillips, Limited, was held, 
on the roth instant, in London. 

Mr G. Leslie Wates, J.P. (chairman and 
managing director) said that the trading 
profit for the year under review fell short 
of that shown by the previous year’s 
figures but was still the substantial sum of 
£458,000. The net profit, however, was 
higher by reason of the fact that they had 
employed more capital during 1944 than 
in.earlier years. The recommendation as 
to dividend was the same as during the 
war years, namely 15 per cent. 

The three electricity distributing com- 
panies had carried on their work without 
interruption or major incident and had all 
increased their turnover and profit. Since 
the close of the financial year they had 
purchased the whole of the issued share 
capital of Aurora Lamps, Limited. They 
had continued to devote a great deal of 
attention to their organisation overseas. In 
parts of the world still in the hands of the 
Eastern enemy, their business arrange- 
ments would have to be reconstructed to 
meet the enormous needs which would 
arise. In the Dominions it was inevitable 
that much of what had been formerly im- 
ported would be manufactured locally. So 
far as they considered such development 
sound they would participate ; indeed they 
were already doing so. 

It was difficult to sav anything fresh 
about the post-war situation at home. It 
was obvious that controls would have to 
remain for some time until shortages of 
essential raw materials were made up and 
life sufficiently returned to normal to enable 
freedom in various directions to be re- 
covered without dangerous repercussions 
on prices, but the sooner those controls 
went the better for British industry. 

The report was adopted. 
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TARRAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


PROFITABLE TRADING BASIS REACHED 
RECONSTRUCTION FORESHADOWED 


The adjourned annual general meeting 
of Tarran Industries, Limited, was held, on 
the roth instant, in London. 

Mr Alan P. Good, the chairman, pre- 
sided. 

The following is a summary of the state- 
ment of the directors circulated with the 
report and accounts: The audited accounts 
for the year ended September 30, 1944, 
show a loss for the year of £347,941 and, 
after taking credit for the balance brought 
forward and other available items, a debit 
balance on profit and loss account of 
£327,009. By reference to the profit and 
loss account, it will be seen that this loss 


does not arise wholly from the year’s - 


trading; as to £14,000 it represents the 
writing off of the goodwill of R. E. Bar- 
chard and Son, which business was bought 
in 1943 and sold recently; as to £13,203, 
it represents reserves which the directors 
have considered it necessary to make against 
investments in subsidiary and associated 
companies.» However, the greater part of 
the loss, namely, the sum of £296,402 
arises primarily from a revaluation of 
stocks, work-in-progress and amounts out- 
standing on completed contracts. 


TURQUAND, YOUNGS’ REPORT 


The directors’ report dealing with the 
circumstances giving rise to this position 
states that in March, 1944, Messrs Tur- 
quand, Youngs, McAuliffe and Company, 
chartered accountants, were instructed by 
the company and its bankers to report on 
the financial position of the company as at 
March 31, 1944. Their report, with a 
balance-sheet attached, showed that as at 
March 31, 1944, there was a deficiency as 
regards creditors of £249,474, whereas the 
balance-sheet of the company as at Sep- 
tember 30, 1943, had shown a surplus of 
£271,000. The difference between the sur- 
plus shown at September 30, 1943, and the 
deficiency shown at March 31, 1944, repre- 
sents the apparent loss incurred by the 
company over the six mogths period and, 
in the opinion of Messrs Turquand, 
Youngs, McAuliffe and Company, that 
difference, being the apparent loss, was 
£520,574. 


In their report, Messrs Turquand, 
Youngs, McAuliffe and Company stated 
that as eight months had elapsed since 
September 30, 1943—the date of the 
balance-sheet—it was not possible to 
identify all the items appearing in that 
balance-sheet, but certain large items could 
be identified and, in their opinion, stich 
items had been overvalued at September 30, 
1943, to the extent of £439,700 ; they attri- 
buted the balance of the loss to trading and 
sundry others matters not then traceable. 
The above report was dated June 16, 1944, 
and copies were sent simultaneously to 


the company’s bankers and to the then 
chairman of the board 


CHANGES ON BOARD 


_ In October, 1944, the Ministry of Works 
in considering the grant of a large con- 
tract to the company required to be satis- 
fied as to the adequacy of its management 
and resources, and in consequence of these 
inquiries and the accountants’ report, on 
the representation of the company’s bankers 
there were appointed to the board Mr 
P. Good as chairman, and Messrs 

R. W. G. Mackay, H. L. Dowsett and 
Colonel A. Ridley Martin, and a further 
investigation was instituted as at Septem- 
ber 30, 1944, carried out by Mr E. McCann. 
Early in December, 1944, Mr McCann 
presented his report, which, after taking 
credit for interim current profits, disclosed 
an estimated apparent loss of £465,603, 
being on reconciliation substantially identi- 
cal with that disclosed by the accountants’ 


Mr R. G. Tarran and the other directors 
constituting the board prior to July, 1944, 
were not in agreement with the report as 
made, maintaining that on full investiga- 
tion'and proper claims being made and 
settled over all contracts with Government 
departments it would be demonstrated that 
the company had incurred no loss at all. ; 

However, in view of the serious financial 
position disclosed, the board decided _to 
suspend Mr R. G. Tarran from his position 
as managing director and appointed Mr 
R. W. G. Mackay as acting managing 
director in his place, while in February, 
1945, the board accepted the resignations 
of Sir Noel Curtis-Bennet, Colonel C. D. 
Burnell and Mr A. Watts, Mr R. G. 
Tarran, however, remaining on the boar 
although requested by the chairman to 
resign. 

In accordance with statutory require- 
ments an angual general meeting was con- 
vened before the end of 1944, and adjourned 
so that further investigation could be made 
before presenting accounts to the share- 
holders. These investigations disclosed 
possible recoveries under certain closed 
contracts on the basis of which the direc- 
‘ors have felt able to increase the figure of 
work in progress by £100,000, although, in 
their opinion, recoveries are unlikely to 
exceed this and must in any case not 
be regarded as certain, while a further 
£38,000 has become available, representing 
amounts credited by claims realised, pro- 
visions not required and settlements made 
since September 30, 1944. These adjust- 
ments have reduced the figure of loss to 
the figure shown in the accounts and the 
direcfors explain that while they cannot 
give as full an explanation as they would 
wish, as the records of the company are 
insufficient to provide the data required, in 
their view the greater part of the loss was 
not incurred during the past year and 
relates to at least the previous three years 
and probably in part to large contracts 
undertaken prior to September 30, 1942. 


ERECTION OF TEMPORARY HOUSES 


Since the reconstitution of the board 
the Ministry of Works in December, 1944, 
issued “Instructions to Proceed” for the 
erection of 1,000 temporary houses in Hull, 
which contract it is hoped to complete by 
September 30 next. Further instructions 
have been obtained for the manufacture of 
10,000 temporary houses to be erected on 
the site by local builders, which contract 
it is hoped to complete before March 31 
next. The directors are already making 
plans for building permanent houses. 

Mr H. L. Dowsett has retired owing to 
pressure of other work, remaining avail- 
able in a consultative capacity; and Miss 
Elizabeth Denby, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., the 
well-known housing expert, has joined the 
board as a full-time director. 

The directors report that they have under 
active consideration p for recon- 


“struction of the company’s financial struc- 


ture, which they intend to place before the 
shareholders at an early date. In the mean- 
time, they believe that the present organi- 
sation, having regard to the contracts in 
hand, is operating on a profitable trading 
basis, and they have from the company’s 
bankers the assurance of finance sullicient 
to carry out these contracts so long as 
they, the bankers, are satisfied as to the 
control and management of the company. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


INCREASED BORROWING POWERS 


An extraordinary general meeting was 
then held for the purpose of passing a 
resolution whereby the maximum amount 
which could be borrowed by the directors 
was increased from £500,000 to £750,000. 

The resolution was passed. 
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AULT AND WIBORG, 
LIMITED 
RECORD TURNOVER 


The eleventh ordinary general 
of Ault and Wiborg, Limited, was held = 


the 11th instant, in London. Mr Ger\j 
Wellesley (the chairman) presided. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said: The total 
turnover of the parent company and its sy. 
sidiaries is a record one, but once again 
owing to the lower margin of profit op 

this increase in ‘business is not rf. 
flected prdportionately in the net profit of 
the company. The latter amounts 
£94,546, to which must be added £27,8 
brought forward. There is an undivide 
balance of £45,677, and the directors rz. 
commend a further dividend of 6 per cent, 
less tax, on the Ordinary shares, making 
124 per cent., less tax, in all, and leaving 
to be carried forward £33,786 againg 
£27,806. Since our company was formed 
rather over ten years ago, the net assets 
have increased from £350,000 to £606,642— 
the profits retained in the business during 
the period having amounted to £225,654. 

It is satisfactory to note that the main in- 
crease in our turnover has been in ou 
principal peace-time products, namely, 
printers’ inks and rollers, varnishes, paints, 
industrial finishes and metal decorating 
products. 

Relations with our good friends in the 
United States of America, the Inter. 
chemical Corporation, have recently been 
strengthened by the visit of our managing 
director to New York, where the principles 
of future exchange of research have been 
agreed. During the past six years the Inter- 
chemical Corporation, through their famous 
research laboratories, have accumulated 3 
vast amount of knowledge and technique 
relating to our main products of rae 
inks, paint and industrial finishes whic 
will be of very great value to our compaty. 

The report and accounts were unafi- 
mously adopted. 


LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER 
AND PRODUCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


MR H. J. WELCH’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of this com- 

y was held in London on the 7h 
instant, Mr H. J. Welch (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from the 
chairman’s address:—We have still 0 
knowledge concerning the conditions that 
have obtained on the estates while the 
have been under the control of the invaders 
of Malaya and Burma. The news received 
from the thirteen European members ¢ 
the former estates staff who are in Japanest 
hands is scanty, but we have no bad new 
of any of them. 

The nett liquid assets, which are equiv 
lent to just over £13 per planted acte, a 
greater than they were a year ago, 2 
the meantime the provisional settlement 
the basis of taxation for companies nd 
ours, which had been previously report! 
to you, has come into operation. 
settlement, on the basis of discontinuanc 
of the company’s business of rubber pr 
duction, is subject to revision after the ¥# 
if, in the light of the information : 
available, it then appears to the comer 
that the alternative basis of continuance i 
business would be preferable. Under i 
provisional settlement, it has been . 
necessary to pay approximately £36,000 © 
taxation which it is estimated would © 
wise have been payable to the ! ” 
Revenue and in addition we have receiv" 
a cash refund of taxation previously 
amounting to £39,008. The credit — 
of the revenue account, £5,892, has. re 
added to the revenue and appropra 3 
account. This now amounts to £10154) 


and the directors recommend that it 

be carried forward. ; > report 
The accounts and the directors ¢ 

were adopted unanimously. 
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lowes 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchange : London 


‘“ FINANCIAL News” InpIcEs 











ho | Security Indices | "iel 
ae 
1945 in S.E. Dey 3 

} List 1944 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. 

| | shares* | Int.t Consols Shares 

ee tl fT 
ay 3.... | 6,309 | 7,090 117-4 | 137-99 | 2:99 | 3% 

-" Tl] 6668 «| «7,244 117-0 137-7 2:99 | 3-65 
" 7.... | 8,594 | 8,069 116-0 | 137-5 | 3-00 | 3-69 
", 8...+ | Closed (c) 6,630 (c) | (c) (c) | (c) 
" 9.... | Closed (d)| 6,413 (d) | (4) (dq) | (d) 
”" 10.... | 5,850 6,623 | 1155 | 137-4 | 3-02 3-70 
"i... | 6,081 6,514 | 115-4 | 137-3 | 3-02 3-71 
"14... | 8,328 | 7,756 | 115-4 | 137-3 | 3-02 3-71 
"=... | oa 5,900 115-3 137-4 3-02 3-71 
” 16 | 6362 | 5.546 15-2 | 137-4 | 3-01 | 3-71 
| | 


~* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118-5 
(April 30) ; lowest, 111-5 (Jan. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137 -9 (Apri! 26; ; 
lowest, 136-3 (Jan. 2). (¢) VE Day (Victory in Europe Day). (d) VE + 1 Day. 


New York 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Datty INDEx oF 50 Common Stocks 








(1925 = 100) 
1945 Avera Transactions 1945 | Average |; Transactions 

April 26... 142-0 1,370,000 May 3.... | 144-5 1,330,000 

ese 142-5 1,360,000 | ,, 4.. 145-0 1,410,000 

— = 143-4 feo hCUtlCl«s, «CG. 145-4 930,000* 

ta 144-0 1,500,000 as 145-2 1,950,000 
“i 143-7 1,530,000 cs es 145-6 | 1,580,000 

» 2..4 145% 1,140,000 ' ,, 9. 144-0 | 1,490,000 





"1945: High, 145-6 (May 8). Low, 129-2 (June 23). 2-hour Session. 
(WEEKLY INpIcEs) (1935-39=100) 


























1945 | | | 
a May | May 
: ae. oe 
| Low High , ; | ; 
i oo May | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
| 24 2. 
ee ee ee ee ee | 4 Pep ee } 
354 Industrials ....... | 108 -6 120-5 | 119-3 | 120-0 | 120-5 
EE ccncacaseess’ 116-1 135-5@ | 135-6 | 133-3 | 132-2 
28 Utilities........... | 93-2 | 100-5 | 99-8 | 100-0 | 100-5 
402 Stocks ........... \106-7 | 82 | 72 | out? | 1s 
Av. yield %f......... 4-63 | 4 ‘17 | 64:22) «| «64-18 | 4-17 
! } 
t 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) April 25. ™ 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
May 19, 1945 Capital versions Money 
£ £ } 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 676. 
; Including Excluding 
Year (to date) Conversions Conversions 
he AAT a dead aon wok sbittebkenes te) +s 589,266,508 500,251,775 
EAA thos cite Ee SCL) Laas pase Meu h sos anne’ 597,514,885 586,416,404 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing 
Yeart Brit.Emp. Foreign 
(to date) U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. - 
£ £ £ £ 
1M5...... 499,077,145 34,177 1,140,453 496,395,591 1,382,250 2,573,934 
1944... 586,085,683 330,721 Nil 582,683,785 2,015,289 1,717,339 


* Conversion excluded. + Includes Government issues to May 9, 1945, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 

THE MONEY MARKET.—The market in the past week has 

en dominated by two factors—the pressure caused by currency 
demands and by the hold-up of remittances over the VE 
celebration period, and the large allotment of bills secured by 
the discount houses at last week’s tender. Official applications, 
Which in the previous week had forced the total to a new high 
level, were apparently small; hence the market quota rose 
from 30 to 40 per cent. This represents some {£52 million of 
bills, even more than was secured a fortnight earlier. At the 
Same time, the net call on the clearing banks for T.D.R.’s was 
only about £3 million smaller, at some £22 million, than in the 
Previous week. On two days immediately following the holiday, 
there was recourse to the special buyer, who took an appreciable 
Volume of bills. Somewhat unexpectedly, no further assistance 
as been needed this week, although the banks have been only 
moderate buyers of bills. On Monday some night money was 
Converted into very short-dated bills, but on Tuesday, as the 
delayed payments began to come through, the demand broadened 
and was extended to June maturities. Later, the position was 
further relieved by the monthly payments by the Milk Marketing 

ard. Over the week, the market’s intake of bills will certainly 
©xceed its sales and maturities. A further £10 -5 million of notes, 
Partly for Whitsun requirements, have gone into circulation— 
€ven more than in V-Week—but this drain has been more than 
neutralised by a net increase of £16-5 million in the security 
Portfolio. As, in addition, there has been a moderate release 
from public deposits, bankers’ balances have recovered by 

‘8 million from their low level of the previous week. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The fo wing i 
Wie a acne Mae” — llo rates unchanged remained between 
ons rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Banks 
60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
-_ Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-ly¥y%; 3 months, 1-14,%. Day-to-day 
money, 3-13%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit 

at call, 4%; at notice, 3%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between May 9th and May 16th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


a 
nited $ (4-863) 4-023-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-03%. Canada. 
$ (4°86%) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-224) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 199%-2003. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Duteh West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
Portu Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
16591 n° a — 4-02-0434. Brazil. 83.8456% (buying). Uruguay. 

: o ying). 

Fized Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing O . Spain. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. italy. Tis lire. 7 

Marke Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between May 9tb 


“— — 16th. 
Piastres (974) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 174-1844. 
B Congo. Francs 176}-$. China. National $3-34. iran. Ri 428-30. 


Speoial Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
Qo rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


__NEW YORE EXCHANGE RATES _ 





New York | May | May | May , May | May | May May 
on | 2 | 3 Lowe teh Ss 8 | 
| { 

Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London........ 4028§ | 4028§ | 4028§ | 4024$ | 4025§ | 4028§ | 40238 
Montreal....... 90-810 | 90-810 | 90-810 | 90-810 | 90-810 | 90-810 | 90-810 

Zurichf....+...| 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 
Buenos Aires...| 24-87* | 24-87* | 24-87® | 24-87% | 24-87* | 24-87% | 24-87® 

Rio de Janeiro..| 5-25 5 +25 § +25 5-25 5-25 5-25 5 -25 

exdsees -07 4-07 4-07 4-07 4-07 4-07 4-07 

MRE .6 000 9-25 2 25 9-25 9-25 9°25 9-25 9-25 


86 23°86 | 23-86 23°86 | 23-86 23 -86 
| i } | 


© Official Buying Rate 25-78. =—=—=<“<«‘ Free Rate. = «§- Basic. 
































ps : 

New York May May May May | May May 

on 10 ll 12 7o% 5.) oe 16 
| ee | 
Cables :— Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents | Cents 
RR ics <adacon cou 4024§ 4024§ 4024§ | 402$§ | 4024§ | 4025§ 
WOOD Gii5' «5 e0% oo 0s 90-810 | 90-876 | 90-876 | 90-750 | 90-560 | 90-750 
I i atid wi gd wx 9 5% 23°40 | 23-50 23 -50 23°40 | 23-40 23-40 
Buenos Aires .......... | 24-87* | 24-87% | 24-87* | 24-85* | 24-87* | 24-87* 
Rio de Janeiro......... | 5-25 | 5-25 §-25 | 5-25 | 5 +25 5-25 
SONG i. «iis ives. 4:07 | 4.07 | 4-07 | 4-07 | 4-07 | 4-07 
AMOR 6 oso ed cc's oe | 9-25 | 9-25 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 9-25 
Ss Caen ccesu es } 23°86 23 -86 23:86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 
{ | 
* Official Buying Rate 25-78. + Free Rate. § Basic. 


CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
(£ million) 
Apr., Dec., Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., 
1944 1944 | 1945 1945 1945 1945 








Capital and reserves .... 142-5 143-9 143-9 | 143-9 143-9; 143-9 
Acceptances, etc......... | 96°53 105-0 102-6 | 104-6 100 -4 | 100 -0 
Notes in circulation. .....| 1-4 1:3 | 1:3 | 1+3 1:3 


| 1-4 
| 























Current, deposit and other! 
ee re | 4,016 -8 | 4.5449 panes | 4,404 -9 |4,459-4 | 4,524 7 
|- — 

Total liabilities...... | 4,257 -0 | 4,795 -2 4,710 -0 | 4,654 -7 | 4,705 -0 4,769 -9 
EEO Ee | 430-0] 499-9| 459-7] 454-8 | 463-8| 471-4 
Cheques, balances, and| | i 

items in transit ....... | 131-3} 194-8] 144-3) 144-6) 141-7 | 144-3 
See ie. | lass | iae-7| 199-4| 139-6] 148-8| 109-4 
DI 6536 Sea ies . . . . . 
Treasury deposit receipts.} 1,314-0 | 1,666 -5 1,662 -5 | 1,638-5 | 1,681-0 | 1,820-5 
Investments ............ 1,152 -4 | 1,164 -6 1,165-3 | 1,159-9 | 1,153 -0 1,139 -7 
Loans and Advances... .. | 754°3| 753-6 | 752-9) 759°4| 770-7 139 -4 

Investments in affiliated) | | 
WAM «+ cic Gh nae xe 3 | 24-1 146-4; 24-2 24-2 24-2 24-2 
Cover . for acceptances,| | } 
promises, etc. i eee | 138-0] 24-2/ 144-0 | 146-0} 141-7 | 141-4 
Total assets......... | 4,257 -0 | 4,795-2 | 4,710-0 | 4,654-7 | 4,705- | 4,769 -9 
j | } 


| 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
Sensitive Price Index.—There was no change in the index 
during the week ended May 1st. The complete index (1935= 
100) was 161.4, the crops component, 140.4, and raw materials 
index, 185.5. During the week ended May 15th there was no 
change until May 14th, when a drop in the price of Canadian 
wheat caused the crops component of the index to fall to 
139.7. The raw materials component was unchanged at 185.5, 
and the complete index fell to 162.2. 
“ THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 











Aug. | Apr. May | May 











M 
Mar. | 
| 31, 30, 24, 9, | 10, 
1937* | 1939 1945 1944 | 1945 
| 
Cereals and Meat .......... } 93:0 | 66:9 109-0 | 109-2 108 -7 
ae Hoods cieaned «eae a4 61-1 | 107 -3 107 -3 107 -3 
NE. oa ck gn che NE Seok | 74-2 54°3 | 103 -9 103 -8 103-9 
WOES og ose cade ace veree / 113°2 | 95-4 147-0 139-7 148-7 
Miscellaneous......-.++++++ ; GI 77:6 129 -8 129 -0 129-8 
Complete Index............ | 872 | 103 | 1190 | 177 | 192 
| | | | 
ree ee eee | 119-9 | 90-8 | 163-7 | 161-9 | 163-9 





sd 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


q 
| 
} 
{ 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 12, 1945, total 
ordinary: revenue was £28,274,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of /£79,401,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £270,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£1,126,993, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £294,242,000 against £386,489,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- : ; 
Revenue mate, April — Week | Week 
194 Pas Pos ended | ended 
May | May 
May May 13, 12, 
1984 | 1945 [1944 | 1945 
i 
| i 
Orpinary | | | 
REVENUE 4 
Income Tax... .|1350000) 79,529) 93,792) 11, 058) 8,983 
NE. upc ne | 80,000! 4, rT 4, 619 S00) 100 
Estate, etc., 
Duties.......} | 115,000) 14, 073) 12, 925 3, 000 1,630 
Stamps.......- | 19, 000} 452| 925) 
WD... | 500, 000! 2,231) 3,296! "370 “185 


B.P.T. 


: 47,682) 39, 0 ll 603] 4 4, ae 
Other Inld. ‘Rev.| 20) 


1,000 25| "10 


Total Inld. Rev.| an65009 148, 524! 154, 649) 26, 507) 15,717 























Customs ....... | 589,000] 66,109] 58, — 10, 857) 7,846 
Excise......... | 541,000) 60,500) 62,090) 4,300) 3590 
Total Customs &| | 

Excise....... 1130000) 126 609 120,959) 15, 151 11,436 
Motor Duties. . | 30,000} 1, 948 a 934) Cw 
Post Office (Net) 

Receipts) ....}  ... 2,450) 2, 400 1, 0501 1 000 
WirelessLicences) 4,850 320) « | w 
Crown Lands...| 1,000 140) 140 eed 
Receipts from) | 

Sundry Loans) 11,500 815) 124 65 64 
Miscell. eceipts 23,000; 6,861; 1 272 _— 57 














Total Ord. Rev. | 32650001 287,667/ 281, 828 43, 917) 28,274 
|__| | 
| 

SELF-BALANCING) 

P.O. & Brdcastg.; 114, 100} 3 12, 400, 12, 000) ee 700) 1,600 


RR sc xnecnce |3379000 300, 067] 293, 828 45, 617| 29,874 

















Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 





























payments 
Esti- (£ thousands) 
Expenditure | —_. . 
l194 April | April | Week | Week 
2 to | ended | ended 
May May — — 
15, | 12, | 1944 | 1945 
1944 | 1945 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of! 
Nat. Debt . 52,692} 1,414) 1,401 
Payments to N. | 
Ireland ...... | 11,000 ced eee 
OtherCons. Fund 
Services ..... 8,000) 266) 265) oe 
We ok | 484,000) 61,381) 53,670) 1,414) 1, 401 
Supply Services. (5081281) 611 ,894| 521, ,273| 90,800) 78,000 
Reap pA —— 673,275) 574,944) 92,214 92,214| 79,401 79,401 

















: | 
| | | 

SELF-BALANCIN NG| 

P.O. & Brdcastg. | 114, 100 12, 400, 12,000 1, 700 1,600 


science dim stsninnaeiastilipaemdeatmemess 


mes Seva301 685, 675 586, 944) 93, 914| 81,001 81,001 





A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£504,385 to £2,483,836, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£50,998,299 to £32,695 million after allow- 


ing for £16 million of sinking funds in 
1944-45. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Land Settlement (Wactities) Arts... oo 5. «6 <2. 15 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph 


FLOATING DEBT 




















( millions) e 
Ways and | 
eans Trea- 
Advances | sury | Total 
| De- | Float- 
" Debt 
| Public Beak | y 
ts. | Eng- 
a 4S. 
en eT 
May 13 l1240 “0! Not available 
1945 
Feb. - a 0) | ” ” | 
24 |1430- 0 2309. 2) 542-4 I. ~- [1801-0 | 6082 6 
Mar. 3 |1430-0) 
” 10 [1430 -0) | ” ” | 
ee | 
| ’ ” | 
” 31 | 3680-7 | 575-7 ['0-7"| 1859-0| 6116-1 
April 7 |2430 0) | Not available | 
os it lea 1430-0 | se 
1430 0/2205 - 7) 571-4 8-5 | 1995-5 | 6209-0 
May 5 1440-0 | Notavailable | 
oe et be 
TREASURY BILLS 
Coe tests) 
j j 
Per 
Amount | A | Cent. 
Date of Rate Allotted 
Tender — | of Allot- — 
| A ment | in. 
| Offered “1. Allotted | Rate 
3 ee ee % 
1 | s. a. | 
May 2 | 110-0 | 198-2 | 110-0 | 20 0-32{ 41 
Feb. 9 | 110-0 | 218-0 | 110-0 20 0-43| 31 
» 16 | 110-0 | 207-3 | 110-0 | 20 0-53| 37 
” 93 | 110-0 | 208-6 | 110-0 0-99 17 
Mar. 2 | 110-0 | 237-6 | 110-0 | 1911-37| 21 
» 9° | 110-0 | 239-2 | 110-0| 19 11-50 | 21 
” 46 | 120-0 | 236-1 | 110-0 | 19 11-77 | 27 
” 23 | 110-0 | 225-3 | 110-0/ 19 11-85/| 25 
99 | 120-0 | 225-6 | 110-0 | 19 10.06 | 30 
April 6 | 110-0 | 235-1| 110-0 | 20 1-86 | 20 
ae | 10-0 244-4 | 110-0 | 20 2-28 | 24 
” 20 | 110-0 | 244-3/| 110-0 | 20 2-24| 24 
» «6-27 «| 120-0 | 227-3 | 120-0 | 20 O-17| 24 
May 4 | 130-0 | 255-2 | 150-0 | 19 11:85 | 30 
“11 | 130-0 | 226-2 | 130-0 0-13! 40 
On May 11, applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills 


or id for on seatee, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 

riday of the following week, were accepted as to 
= 40 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Ap- 
plications at £99 15s. for a to be paid for on Saturday 
were accepted in full. £130 millions of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for May 18. For the week ended 
May 19 the banks will be asked for all Treasury deposits 
at a maximum amount of {75 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


so 
3 3 % 
we | mac. Detnce Savings Ex 
Bonds 
(1950) 
_"s 4,394 1,923 | 10,312 | 18,160 
» 13| 4,387 1,789 | 15,134 | 15,258 
” 20| 4107 1.816 8,142 | 19,285 
” 98) 3,292 1.686 7,537 | 12,546 
Apr. 3| 4,685 1,243 6,351 | 14,041 
» 10] 3,626 2,156 7,241 
” 47| 3,891 2,145 | 10,666 | 12,938 
” 241) 4,093 1,803 7,137 | 11,432 
May 1| 4,571 1858 | 8.372 | 10,308 
is 8& 2,677 1,326 | 8,426 11,699 
ae a ms 3,118 | 10,386 


© 285 weeks. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 254d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of fine silver remained at 443 cents 


per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
_ per per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Rs. a. Rs. a. 
NE: Ridibie cerca net 74 «#64 129 2 
SM lec ate 73 «13 126 9 
aie tTe mene bc erniceian ob = eS 126 «62 
a FLD mid 5S eae ere ae, 125 4 
eM ce bsnwaeawer eas 70 13 125 10 
iu as soe pews w eBid Market closed 
iM ted wcll aes an. 72 125 0 
i athe vecusunenie 72 #10 126 0 
te 5 405% Wade Peniens 73° «#12 127 «8 
she 6 RAN Gteh cas 14 127 14 
a 64 0D exmeti ees os 130 12 
p . Se eevetieeeebe 738 43 129 14 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
MAY 16, 1945 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 


Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 110s 10 
In Cireln. . . .1261,570,774} Other Govt. so 
In Bankg. De- Securities .. .1288,254))5 
partment.... 38,670,944 | Other Secs... 716.509 
Silver Coin ... 14.285 
Amt. of F . es "4 
Issue .. \ 
Gold Coin and 0,000. 

Bullion {at 

168s. per o7 
Es soe ; 241,718 
1300,241,718 1300,241, 115 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 








£ f 
aw Capital * on 000 | Govt. Sees. ... 203,912.14 
Da ue haben 5,339 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 7 "061" 880} Discounts & 
—- Advances... 13,024) 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 13,090,853 
Bankers ..... 184,869,671 —————- 
Other Accts... 50,293,668 26,114,904 
—— Se 38,670,944 
235,163,339 | Gold & Silver 
MS os ss 1,284,9% 
269,985,558 "269, 985,558 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comm 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


- COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(f millions) 














— 
| 1944 | 1945 
| May | May May | Mav 
| 17 2 9 | It 
mead fi } 
Issue De | 
Notes Boi circulation. .... {1126 -3)1240 a 1250 -1)1261 4 
Notes in banking depart- ‘ 
ORE «00% - Pe Pe 24-0 9 6 50 a RT 
t debt and 
"ieee aig arewie 1149 ‘ ax + 319 28 
Other securities........ 0:8 a 
Oe | ee .- 0 ‘ ° 0 a 
Gold, valued at s. per 2) 
OT lt ee 168 0168 - "00)168 O16 
ats : | 
” blic. J sll amn ae bok a 16-6) 13-4 195 _ 
ss en nian eitin 167 -2| 192-3, 176-1 1644 
ME 5 ceca Cine sieeve | 54-4, 49-0, 51-6 53 
ews ons | 238-2] 254: 1) 247-2 2804 
Banking Dept. Secs. : j 
atone canknesn dat | =" 3 223 0 181° 4 ™ 
Discounts, etc.........- ‘l) 24-2) 17 6) rf 
ee RE APS e 18 9 14°5) 145 =f 
WE bods vuneesen uss 231 - 5 261-7 fr “ua 
Banking depart. res. ..... 24 5) 10 | e 1 4 
“ Proportion ”........ +: ; {0-2} ‘4-2 20-8 
| 








* Government debt is fl, 015, 100: ba“ 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,250 mill 
to £1,300 million on May 8, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£& thousands 














= ee 

Week Aggregate 

Ended from a iw 

May aor | May ” 

| d, a 

1944 | 194 1944 | 1% 

! a 

| j | . 107 

Working days :— 3 6 106 ; 

beiaabenn: .. ..| 2,437 | 2,451 | 32,359 Bet 

radford........ | 1,365 | 1,423 | 32,779 | NS 

Bristol.......... | "836 919 | 11,987 Bas 

ME hiesaceuss | 786 | 984 | 11,292 ae 

ib ieee Via 1,245 1,290 | 21,972 a 

Leicester........ 908 | | 827 | 15,184 | Ibe 

Liverpool ....... | 8,354) 5,132 | 94,030 $e 

Manchester...... 4,003 | 4,608 | 62,714 32:38 

Newcastle....... | 1,688 | 1,939 | 32,050 “Or, 

Nottingham ..... 485 566 | 7,456 a8 

Sheffield ........ 1,440 | 1,559 | 18,568 os 
Southampton..::| "157 | "18127 

aerate =e ad) 

12 Towns ....... | 23,704 | 21,879 | 345, 146 (sss 

errr sa 1s 

Dublin*......... | 6,456 7,109 139, 269° yas 


. “April 29, 1944, “April 28, 1945. 


PR¢ 


Working 
Birming 
Bradfor 
Bristol 
Hull 
Leeds. . 
Leiceste 
Liverpo 
Manche: 
Newcast 
Notting! 
Sheffielc 
Southan 


12 Tow! 
Dublin* 


12 t 


Gold ce 

due fr 
Total re 
Total ca 
Total U 
Total lo 
Total re 


F.R. no 
Excess | 
Mr. ban 
Govt. de 
Total de 
Total lic 
Reserve 

BANK 


Moneta 
Treasur 


Money i 
Treasur 


Ck 


Gold .. 
British 
Sterling 


Notes is 


Coin, F 
Engl 
Balancs 
on ot 
Items j i 
Money 
Bills { Di 
Treasu: 
lnvesty 
Advan 
Liabili 
ment 
Bank | 
Invest; 
im) 








f 
015,100 


254,115 
116,509 
14,245 


000,009 


241,718 


241,718 


f 


912,164 


024,72 
(190,852 


1g m8 
70,944 


284,95 


983,558 
Ons 
nts 


we 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 











Week Aggregate 
Ended | from Jan. 1 to 

May May | May May 

at ne oe 

1944 | 1945 | 1944 1945 

‘orking days : 6 ¢ | le 111 
ects 1,622 | 1,077 | 33,981 | 32,274 
Brediord 2,483 | 1,700! 35,262 | 35,743 
Bristol. . 557 | 557! 12,544 13,093 
a... 592) 556 | 11,885 | 13,819 
Ts 862 503 | 22,834 | 23,902 
Leicester. .«- 871 586 | 16,055 | 16,984 
Liverpool . . 4,783 | 4,067 | 98,813 | 100" 492 
Menchestes 3,570 | 2,494 | 66,285 | 66,529 
Newcastle 1,593 | 1,305 | 33,643 | 33,689 
Nottingham 393 | 324) 7,829) 9,401 
Sheffield .......- 607 | 439 | 19,176 | 19,208 
Southampton 138 145 2,898 | 3,860 
12 Towns 18,071 | 13,753 | 361,205 | | 368, 994 
Dublin®.........| 7,694 | 7,878 | 146,963 1149, 450 





. May 6, 1944, May 5, 1945. 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. BANKs | May | Ape | May | May 
RESOURCES 1l, 26, Ss 
Gold certifs. on hand and 1945 ; 1945 | 1945 


1944 | 
due from Treasury 18,890) 17,545) 17,533, 17,508 








Total reserves .......000- 19,473] 18,465) 18,457| 18,426 
Total cash reserves....... 264) 256; 250) 241 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 13,249) 20, 444, 20,478) 20,720 
Total loans and secs. ....| 13,396} 20,956! 21 052! 21,275 
Total resources .......... 34,636) 41, 459) 41,560) 41,437 

LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cim. ....... | 18,127) 22,505) 22 631) 22,722 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 800) 800) 900; 900 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,729) 14 ,707| 14,891) 15,029 

oS ny 214 651) 423) 447 
Total deposits ........... 14,770) 16 921) 16, 886, 16,939 
Total liabilities .......... 34,636) 41,459) 41, 560, 41,437 
Reserve ratio ...... +s... 159 °2%|46 8% |46 °7% 46° 5% 

BANK AND TREASURY | 
RESOURCES i 
Monetary gold stock...... (21,375) 20, 374) 20,374 20,352 
Treasury & bank currency .| | 4,097] 4,120; 4,130, 4,132 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation...... 21,725| 26, onal 26, 204) 26,312 
Treasury cash and dep. ... 3, 022) 2, 805) 2,831 


2,047 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 











Million £’s 
| May | ape | Me a 

Assets | i9d4 | 194 1945 | 1945 51d 
Nn Ri os | 2-65] 2-65 2-65] 2 265 
British Govt. secs, ....... | 23-89) 28-82! 28-81, 29-04 
Sterling balances......... 1-77; 1 30) 1-32) 1-29 

LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation....... 33 -08 


28 -44) 32 - 32 i 





BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 


i . 
| April April 


April April 
: 12, 19, 26, 

: ASSETS 1945 1945 1945 1945 
eee ee 75,151) 75,151; 75,151) 75,151 
Private discounts and 

advances..........| 33,766) 33,642) 32,277, 31,328 


Advances to State: 

BORRa sk. 00 | 499,158) 497,958! 499,508) 501,408 
(a) In occupation costs) 426,000! 426,000 426,000 426,000 
(6) Treasury advances. 18,650; 17,450, 19,000) 20,900 
(c) Fixed advances .. a 54,508 54,508) 54,508 54,508 


LIABILITIES 


MN rasa onc cca | 583,508) 582,204. 579,173 580,944 

Deposit total ........| 33,645! 36,192, 36,783 36,224 

(a) Government accs. . | 756 745) 760 756 

(6) Other accounts ...} 32,889} 35,447) 36,023 35,468 
BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million Belgian Frs. 

April; April | April | May 

12, | 19, | 26, | 3, 
Assets | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 


Ri a a heats a CaaS 
Foreign exchange ........ 
Private loans and discounts! 
Loans to State ........... 


31,327] 31,327) 31,327| 31,326 
2,969) 2,829 2,768) 3,635 

583, 530, 533 618 
| 41,697] 42,580 43,097 42,710 


LIABILITIES 
WINE OD on sy ar ws was kek 52, 811, 52,974) 52,847) 54,096 


Current accounts : 
(a) Govt. accounts. ..... | 2 7 7 3 


(b) Private accounts ....| 3,883) 4, —_ 5, 320) 4, 647 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


April | April 


April April | April 
28, 6, 13, 2. | 9&7, 
ASSETS | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Gold coin & bullion.; 444 444 444) 444 444 
Rupee coin........ | 161) 207; 202 201; 206 
Balances abroad ...} 1,804! 3,851) 3, 800} 3,942) 3,969 
Sterling securities. ‘| 7,898} 9,883) 9,983! 9,983! 9,983 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. ! 583) 578) 578) 578 578 
Investments ...... 104} 245) 204 215, 215 


8, 968) 11, 003 11, 080 11,087) 11,070 


LIABILITIES © 
Notes in circulation! 


Deposits: Govt....| 870) 2,859) 2,843] 3, 071; 3,009 
SE ions Wants 818) 959) "859| 787, 838 
Reserve ratio...... 91 -8%|93 -1% i 2% 93 “3% 93 2% 
BANK OF CANADA 
Msn Cun. $’s 
seta : aa 
| April | Mar. | April | April 
s + a T <4 11, 
ASSETS 1944 | 1945 1945 1945 
+Reserve : Gold...... ioe nas ee tia 
Other.....| 29-31; 177-10) 174-07 179-57 
LIABILITIES 
Soctivities ... 2.020024 {1351 -29)1545 -25/1558 -72/1572 -24 
Note circulation...... 913 -77/1048 -75}1055 -55 1056 -83 
Deposits : Dom. Govt.) 59°45) 18-67) 35 ‘ll; 45-18 
Chartered banks ..... | | 387 ™” 422 03) 416-11; 424-65 


t Gold and “foreign " exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


677 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 


i 


| 
Feb. | Mar 





: | Mar. | Feb. | 
| 15, | .15, | 28, | 15, 
ASSETS ; 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 

Gold at home. .....<..s5- 1,131) 1,242) 1,242! 1,242 
Other gold and for. exch. ..| 2 323} 2,587] 2 ,628| 2,701 
Non. Int. Govt. bonds....} 100 89 88} 88 
Treasury bonds .......... 786) 763) 763} 763 

| | | 

LIABILITIES } 
Notes in circulation....... | 1,976} 2,323} 2,253) 2,350 
Deposits : Government... 490} 627 561) 627 
ae } 1,356} 1,372) 1 336 1,366 
Certs. of participation... . .| 294) 128 126; 138 
Reserve ratio............ 85 -2%/83 -7%183- Te 3% 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 


Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 

| 26, 10, 17, | 24, 

ASSETS | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
GB 5 RGR sd. Seiteic ns | 214-2) 276-4) 276-4) 276-4 
Clearing and other exch... .| 113 ‘T| 78-4 82-6) 85-1 
Treasury WOO scieeeses | 131-1) 127-9) 127-9) 127-9 
Commercial bills ......... | 478-5) 588-6) 593-9) 596 -8 
Securities ...............} 60°5| 46:0) 46-0} 46-0 
ROR 06 <2 v0 0008seeee | 250-7} 247-4) 237-7| 238-4 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation ...... | 848-5) 954- 1 950 -4; 961-0 
SES 5 ona 0' cana tae | 222-7 7 215 a) 215-3 
Clearing and other exc h. = 23° 2) 4 4 +9} 44 7 45 0 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million A's 


| 


| Apri | April ¥ — | “nt 

ASSETS 1984 194s | is 1945 | 1945 

Gold and English ster. ....| 46-79) 50-86) 50- 86) 50 -86 
Other coin, bullion, etc. ..| 13 -43| 23-57} 23-22) 23-91 


Call money, London... ... 87 -36)136 -69)136 41/134 -95 
Secrts. and Treas. bills. . . . /244 80/266 -45/269 - 94, 269 -09 
Discounts and advances...; 20 " 20 -26) 20- “ 21-37 


LIABILITIES 


Wate eenehss.. - 05 555 183- 26 l190 “49)186 - alate: 24 
Deposits, ete... 22.20.00: '176 his i — “yer ‘97 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


“Mar. ; Feb. ; Mar. ; Mar. 

13, | 2%, | 5 | 2% 

ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Gold and Stg. exch. ...... 39 -94) 50-11; 50-88) 51-14 
Advances to State........ 39-15) 31-12) 30-57) 30-16 
TONNER as a+ cic cces 1l “56) 11-74) 13 26) 13 -26 

LIABILITIES 

Wem ONO. 605 << scwcee- 36 oa 30-31) 39-70; 39-50 
Demand liabs. : State ....| 26 -22' 14-57| 17-82) 25-78 
Banks and ahaa GX 3k. 29 -30| 36-87! 35-13} 37-35 


Réserve to sight liabs.... . . 43 62% 55 -2%|54 -9% 155 2% 


BANK OF SPAIN 
Million Pesetas — 


| Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Feb. 

ASSETS | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1945 
Reserve: Gold .......... 1,135! 1,135! 1,135] 1,166 
Us cana asie 658; 663) 656 650 
Discounts and advances...| 3,026! 3, 109! 3,043) 3,387 


Investments and Govt. debt} 16, 130 16,316) 16,236) 16, ‘Oll 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation....... 16, 582! 16, 962! 16,928! 17,298 
Deposits: Government ...| 1,758+ 1,772) 1,334] 1, 698 
OReE......«<. 4,142) 3,747| 3,940, 3,407 


en 


MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


000’s omitted 








DANE 3 eee , + 
| | ctr a | 1 | National | West- | Williams | 
S District | Glyn, Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National |p, 5 errs 
APRIL, 1945 | Barclay | Coutts | Deak | Mills ; Bank | Bank Bank | Bank |P yey 3 — — °| Aggre- 
’ Ltd. & Co. Ltd. & Ge. | tae Ltd. ton Tl OES Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. | gate 
| t 
‘ Date 24th | 30th | 25th 18th | 17th | 25th 25th 24th 25th 26th 23rd | 
oe . = SL aie — — - — = a . 
Coin, B ASSETS a fee. 42-8 tS f £ f f f iog 2g £ 
in, B: ' % | j ' 
England, \°t®S and Balances with the Bank of | | | 4154) 17,106| 5,981 | 89,128 | 20,979 | 103,626 | 5,878 | 58,983 | 62,604 8,487 | 471,453 
canaes with and Ch ed , , : ; | 
eset titaroacie discs" | onan 1aus| 40) 20m) me) Gres azar) as) sams) mas) sace) ie 
EM crt ee ever sce roe | dese Sie ies , nwt wee soe oO sities ed 119'680 
Bile Diet call a ee 0 6481 6166 | 34,444/ 7,327} 41,142 13,415 | 18,842 | 19, 248 | 
Saceay eer mes | Bes) tae) Ge) bait) 0 | age | rate 885 ARES | tam | aadin | nas 
teasury Deposit Rece ceemer nS CAT eet ASANES ‘000 | «6, 60,000 8,000 | 317,500 | 88,000 500 ,000 | 236,50 000 | 28,500 | 
raat Dept etree, on EEE EEE eer | 12e00 | $7383) 23,356 | 201,111 | 48,020 | 234,689 25,137 | 130,623 161,812 | 25,354 | 1,138, va 
{fvances to Customers and other Ajes........... | 457097 | 7508 | 19,760} 12,512 | 120,409, 31,650 | 158,474 15,347 116,231 91,142 | 11,242 | ' 
a RP 097 | 7, | | 
ments, of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- 11.427 1,317; 2,834 3,982 | 27,236 | 7,406 , 16,300 312, 12,017) 15,008) 2,144) 99,983 
Premises Account ..............ccccccl. | 73981 | 405} 1,308 695| 6,858|/ 2,886 8,491 451| 6,716| 4,845 873} 41, 
oe, in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary 6.221 | 3.778 8,679 de 2,514 2,995 | 24,185 
"964,806 | 44,585 | “177,212 64,625 | 860, 193 216, 512 1,042,400 | 60,611 | 618,803 | 634,987 | 85,204 | 4,769,988 
Rati Si Cinsace ae eee 
Ste, See Pega and otter 10-21} 10-07/ 10-16] 10-18} 1105| 10-44 10-40, 10-43} 10-03| 10-41{| 10-55 | 10-42 
— ae is | aR ——$—_—— aD 
Capital p; LIABILITIE 7¢| 1,060! 15,810} 4,160| 15,159) 1,500) 9,479, 9,320} 1,875} 178,197 
Reserve Faw? carey arte e eee se ye re wens Th as — 2976 850} 10,500| 4,000 14,110 1,210 | | 9,479 9,520 | * 000 | ‘ Se 
Camat, Deposit and Gthek Agspanity 00 | 926271 | 41/268 | 168,426 | 58,733 | 606,656 | 200,926 | 996,851 | 56,355 | 587,828 | 602, = 0,185 | 4,524,759 
Acceptances Endo er Accounts.......---- 11°427 1317 | 2,854 5,982 | 27,236 | 7,406 16,300 2 ae | +s 
Oto od | il | 20 1,254)... oh ca 
ee ee Sones Sade ae sieeemetien a -| Si eRe Raat 
yen | bi 177,212 ' 64,625 | 860,193 | 216,512 |1,042,400 | 60,611 | 618,803 | 634, 987 | 85,204 | 4769,938 
——neen ———$_ ~- —-— — — I 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Colombia* Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Jan, tig 
—————$$__$___ ——— —_____—___———— | Ecuador * Official sight selling rate 13.50 sucres per U.S. $ on February ¢4, 
| London on Australia and and N.Z. \ Australia and N.Z? on London Guatemala Sight selling rate maintained at one one quetsal per US. $, plus 
[A seneeennreenaeeaye Samat . [eg SEES et mission of 1 per cent to Central ™ 
Buying Selling | - Buying | Selling Nicaragua* Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. }, 194), 
pee ett. i Te a 5-03 cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). 7 
| Australia N.Z. | tralia | tN.Z. | tAustralia | tN.Z. | tralia | tN.Z, ° Salvator a veling om ‘xe — o ee per $ on February st, 
nena imericame mes $$ ge, - = enezucla ew York 3- vares per U.S. $ on Dec, g 
tT. "1 1 125 125} | 125 ee eee sth a 
a i ® i | “| Mail | Mail | Mail * Official exchange controls are segesiian in these emttien. Woodhead’ s 
| 
Sight .. 126 i; ise 124% 124 | 134 ls 1255 | 124 OVERSEAS BANK RATES we’ 
80 da 127 ait i2t 137 2/8 8 1; lash Lal we@e <M et Cte : peardmore 
ys| 127 a p ‘ 
90 days! 1284) 128%| 1274 12% 1 sf | i22 Changed From, ee Changed from te es co 
a eee ee er ae endem , rz, 2 — 
eet Be nen mal rin ony. is | Amsterdam... Jone 28 a2 $e | Madd... Jy 35 5% i oe 
® All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100 London. ¢ Plus postage. a eeccces Aoeil 1 3 63 3 Park eee eceees rang 12, 40 3 ete Spec . 
Vie Daten. By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126}; 30 days, 126 ; oe a -” ee ay 2 yy vigan Coa 
60 days, 1274; 90 days, 1278. (N.Z.) Demand, 1254 ; 50 days, 1268; 60 days, 12685] Bocharest <<. Sept. 17, "40 5 5 | ietebute. Mer an”. Boe 
Gaye, 137 iplus postage) + Any Sad. Budapest ...... Oct. 22) °40 B SMEs enavce ay 18,'36 3 Sieve La 
Calcutta ....... Nov. 28, "35 3 3 eS Sept.16,'40 6 § Slough Est 
SOUTH AFRICA ie as June 13, "35 aig | Stockholm ..... May 29,’41 3% 3 Fephone 
B ri for T.T.s and bills on South Africa are £100 eatin ’ Zurich ......... Nov. 25, '36 2 
f201 for T.T. ent of “21018 (sen £1024, (50 days fi 8 £l02g, (60 days) FF 0083 (90 days eee" Doc. eS ogy “ SAMs, a Oe 
[ae eae ter C10 : seri) rs ooh, foley £10148 A ak Lisbon......... Jan. 12, "44 2 Wellington... July 20,°41 2 Moy Hot: 
aoe ok T98 for pr £100 N.Y. Fed. Res... Oct. 30, '42 ce | Dublin........ . Oct. 26,°39 4 3 Bott's Res 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The following rates, issued oy Bank of London and South America, are related to 
U.S. $: approximate sterling rates can be calculated,from $-{ rate 








(a) For banks and credit institutions. 
(c) The rate for advances secured by 











(6) For private persons and firms, 
Government securities maturing or callable 
beyond one year, and for discounts and advances secured by eligible paper, 
remained at 1 per cent. 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 






























Batu Caves 
British Mal 


~ Rub! 
rand Cen 
Kasintoe R 
‘elani Val 
















6 ” May 8, Apr. 24, May 8, Apr. 24, May ondon As 
1945 . 1945 1945 1945 1945 arudu Cc 
a CEREALS AND MEAT. oni TEXT MISCELLANEOUS radars ( 
@RAI ON—continued Nagolle (C 
Wheat s. d. s. d. Cloth, Overall Cloth, 58 in. os. d. s. a. CEMENT, best . Portland, d/d site, London ams ‘ahalma | 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. St. J.... 59 0 59 0 52 x 50, 22’s & 16's. 65 6 65 6 in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a). Driental R 
Eng. Gaz. an Cwt. (s)..cceee 15 3 15 2 in., 80 x * s. d. 8. Padang La 
Fleer per 300 Sil inion ict amin  - \ eaten SS ia ee | 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 51 0 57 0 ber Bs 
ee eereeee 1 nm Lately Beafield Ri 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. percwt.(e) 24 2 23 9 "ta ae iedecinaed eaduosen - iL’ ores 60/0/0  60/0/0 fammpevemban 
Oats (¢) ,, 17-2 16 2 ox alaablanee aad Nom. Nom. Acid, Ozalic, aet........ oe ton{ 65/0/0 65/00 mmeorneri R 
Maize, Argentine, - per ton saweees 10/0/0 10/0/0 HEMP (per ton) — spot 7 a 4 3 4 Bonosekar 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 Ib.— sae MO ro iheecsarecteues eeca Nom. Nom. » Tartaric, English, less 5%.-Ib. 95 6 3.6 ipumatts ! 
ne dees {34 4 | suretee cai Kem bape pais a a 
Imported hinds ............+. { Pe ae Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee ..... 39/5/0 39/5/0 a eI! Ber ton 18/15/0 19ise Bonz B 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... 8 4 8 4 Common 8 Ib. cops. (per eplndie) 5 ie 5 Bicarb 11/0/0 11/00 on 
eR a ee at 's $3 10}/40 Hessians, per yd. ........ 0 ts 0 7-75 Soda Crystals. ........+. perton 5/7/68 = 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib.......... 8 0 8 0 ~ Foe ge eeeeeeeees 05-96 0 5-96 Corea (per ton)—S.D. Straits . achor Li 
BAOON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 Dundee, 100" —e ree ee 58 0 Ee Sh.» coca pappaan tence Nom. } pe Britain st 
HAMS— (per cwt.)—Green seeeeees 147 0 147 0 74/40 ” ” ” 4469 49 OE a d ae my &) 
SISAL 5, (Pee ton)—African, spot t s. s. 40/50 Ib. 0 1 0% ustin Re 
OTHER FOODS I nsteitdcanneae 45 0 45 0 Cape, J’b ae aad od 0 8 08 oldsmit! 
ee TER ewt.}—All Grades, 181 4 151 4 woot a cine ts ‘. Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib...... pense. Ol: O1h ~~ a 
eocccvecccccesecsese we wv aa English & Welsh Market cliroy { 
enna (per cwt.)— Selected blackface, greasy ....... 1 0 0 aypole | 
| es 4 : - : Australian scrd. fleece 70’s ...... 7 x Best heavy ox and heifer........ { 0 | 0 jotaman 
Ee KRcbebuehascecd Cope scrd. average snow ame... pwears Oc 
@OCOA (per cwt.)— = . scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s. a a LEATHER (per Ib.)— 19 19 ests & 
gf 45 0 45 0 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. .........++: .. 2a 
a cepeeneccepoecceses a1 6 81 0 RO re en 45 45 13 13 astern ] 
Reus bSERSES ene EOON ak 39 39 Shoulders, Insole to Welting....-4 2 4 3 ¢ Mimpvéslur 
£@GQS (per 120)—English.......... 149 149 48's average carded........... 31 31 0% OF mount V 
LARDI(per cwt)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0 44’s prepared ........... eevee 293 293 Bales . oc cccccccccccsccccccees 1 3 i; — 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— MINERALS Dressing Hides.............++++ ‘ 
; (per Seobt nants asbived 5 0 5 0 GOAL (per ton)}— & ‘ s d. s 7 oa 
SU@AR (per cwt. Welsh, best Admiralty.......... 10 | PETROLEUM PRODUCTS ar gel. - pons € 
Cen des, prpt. shipm ty 4 1 #47 7 Motor Spirit, E: ; 1 10 : " pecond S 
eit. ‘K./Cont nn ABI a Durham, best gas, f.0.b. -_ = 4 2 ; (6) Kerosene, Be Oi weesees : o 11 eee 
ReFinzeD NDON— RT ee ee a Me EE ky > nr ae? oe ¢ oo 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 4910 4910 | "RON AND STEEL b) At tomoti in bulk, hird Sc 
Saute Sank ane Pig, Cleveland No. Oe. ae a ee ae ive gas a> 0 Sa Teen) wer 
SEED canssees cesonsss 1 wll Steal a 360 0 360 0 Fuel oil, in bulk, land and 
ans { 47.6 47 6 | _ Steel, rails, heavy.............. 290 6 290 6 Wales— 01 llied D 
India Crystallised......... 5010 5010 oe some’ 14 x 20)... 29 9 29 9 FUMMACO .....00022eeeceees . to “Vr 
TOBACCO (per Ib NON-F ALS (per -_— Diesel Cees eesesreseseseeee 42/0/0 4308 Bright ( 
Indian stemmed and sot ;3 53 | Seen. can 300/00(7300 a9 nas ata stieeeen------ 43/010 4500 Mins 
stemmed and un- 1 8 1 8 (4)—Soft, 25/0/0 20 ees ( British | 
“ae sndiaionehenn inmate 36 ter (4)—G.0.B., spot........ 23/0 25/15, ‘0 Seaies sheet...... Ose P | 
um, . 85/0/0  85/0/0 .. 205/0/0 205) oo 
TEXTILES sedi, hese deliver). 190/0/0 190/0/0 semaae (per ton)}—TN Orange (0) wn Buttons 
ones Ib.)}— at A. Aatinony, Ruaiich 20% rey iee 195/0/0 195/0/0 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 cain 
ww, Mid-American ............ . . y, » BOK 22005 +. 105/0/0 105/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net} — te 
ie MEE pcdakoventeas 15-05 15-05 : 2/15/0 ‘ojo «6 2/0/8 rabtre 
Yarns, 36’s Ring Beams..... pons 08 24-08 Welham, Smgive ..... per unit Golo Or Linseed, ta oD 83/00 prage’s 
UE I vexnseneoes 23-06 23-06 Platinum, refined ........ perce, 910/090) 52/2/ eu pun 
Cloth, per 100 ce i ole Es eee ee 69/15/0 69/15/0 42/5/0 aust ray (\ 
1 in. ter, 64 x 64, s. d s. d. s. d. s. d. 11/2/6 112 inns & 
36's & 42's........... - 43 3 43 5 | GOLD (per fine ounce) ........... - 168 0 168 0 ellie 
° ‘s / acting 
Tax Go, wees, sas sas | Melge em feomey— os $5190 : 
* Nominal. (a) + 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks charged ls. 9d., er er in some zones. — 
(c) Price is at buyer’s premises. 2) including import duty and delivery charges. A for 5, 1945. fe] : 
Rit Price at which Ministry of Supply ox supplies consumers de “ Galiversd eerie. _— coded AE. 2 _ a 10 uae _ ta 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES = 
mtey 
North 
“Tsas” “iste” ‘tase ag ames Te ie 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— Cents nd Duickt 
ee Cocoa, N - ntnbysesncdke 8-81 0 8-81 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents “ea age 
Coffee, = cash— , n 
115% st swentdbieces cases Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet . t t aysid 
1324-133 138§°1385 Santos, No. 4.............. st ist NY, C Cents, - a 
et pee ee Be. B® ae ee, «68ee 
: NR Bi occ ens ven 22°78 22-89 eb 
lz -0v Cotton Oi, N.Y. Dec. .......... 14-10 14-10 HE, OS sat, Me. 4, fan. 
62 00 RN 8 en cg ee t t Sug wececcccces eccccseseccs t - 
, Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per Moody’s Index of com- 4 
8-25 SOOM Se ta0s elawest ras uz modities, Dec. Si, 1981, 100.. 256-5 3% Rw 
t Trading suspended. t Nominal. 








| CS ee oerecmere’ © | 
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eH ronmrery 
Se pewwwe 


1 1 Becond Scottish Northern Investment 
; : pecond Securities Trust of Scotland. . 
ptock Conversion & Investment Trust 
14 ‘Aird Scottish Western Investment. . 
». & S, en Investment... .. 
: ther Companies 
, lied Dairies........ . Enea es 64 
maigamated Metal Corporation .... 
w at A ane enna’ eerie oe 
? enght (John) & Brothers .......... 
45/00 pee Onwpen CO, oo. ocacs vic ued cow 
pritish Xylonite Co.........ceeeeee 
ene TBO, oho co vadaksas 
205/00 prush Electrical Engineering Co..... 
sion Pmpeeets Limited oe eee 
43/0) —— El fA ee 
00 m & Co. (St. Pauls)......... 
62/00 Tabtree (R. W.) & on cteebenes 
88/00 UM OMMRIOD eo acacce cc ch 
§2/2/6 DORIONADD 6 ce tae 
ae llis f Goldstein Se NT a Re 
4 ray (William), C. & § 
11/2 nns & Co. ee ete says 
ohnson & Phillips accaasdteleteas 
33/158 ecrinold Products ...........00i9s 
mmer & Trinidad L. 
don Brick Co ; . ee ; ; ; 
oo Valley Brick... ..c.scesse 
moons. Matt & Ca ts. 
setal Agencies Co....°........... 
nsanto Chemicals....... bie nares 
Pontevideo Gas & Dry Dock . ates : 
May’ hadi Rubber ...........++ 
eee eens Ge TOO. ek és cece 
1948 me) &Co.....,.. 000 settee 
Cents . Wiles edt ta aeaae aiasvh 
hazengers 1; a cine Ae cewesenens 
; PONE non b cheb eenrese ka 
t ~ Floor Cloth Co...... aca 
oe de toe) INN ons isc as 
3-7 ~ karag Asphalte Paying 
eb ucts Limited... . 
tbley & Scott...” cE de 
otaly s) » 
rid : 
2564 , 1045 fo Ma 5 208s Ba ok a 
» to May 9, 1945 
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Pee eee eee es Cigell: 25, ‘1846, so ay 9} 1980) 
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valker (J 
Woodhea' 


Babcock & 
Beardmore 





oatie (W. P. 


Coa 


ochor Line 
Britain Steamship Co. ...........-. 
Shops and Stores 

my & Navy Stores ......ccccsees 
ustin Reed Limited 
oldsmiths & Silversmiths 
ore Brothers 
cllroy (William) 
AMIGO, os accncew pes dees 
Rothmans Limited 
pwears & Wells Limited 
srants @ Boutaies. ... sain scvesccnda 


Breweri 
} & Co 
ohn) & SOMS ...+++ee reece 
d’s Canonbury Brewery... . 
i, Iron and Steel 

WiICOX ....ccccnccscces 
(Wiliam) & Co. ........ 
alesowen Steel Co. . 
sthian Coal Co 
ilom & Askam He 





eee een ewe enews 


matite Iron .... 
sewton Chambers & Co. ..++eereees 
Bottle Speakman & ve 5 Ginx ive gece 
ran Coal Corporation 
_ Financial, Land, &c. 
sricultural Mortgage Corporation .. 
ordova Land Co 
Bough EstateS...--+seceseeveceees 
sephone & General Trust......... 
Hotels, Restaurants, 
ardner (John), (London).......--. 
Nuaglino’s Limited 
favoy Hotel 
Fcott's Restaurant 


eee eee wees 


&c. 


ee ee 


Rubber 


Batu Caves Rubber 
British Malay Rubber 
yion (Para) Rubber 
Dysun Durian Rubber Estates...... 
soot Rubber Estates ........+-+-. 
rand Central (Ceylon) Rubber 
asintoe Rubber Estates 
elani Valley Rubber 
don Asiatic Rubber ............ 
arudu Consolidated Estates 
endaris (Sumatra) Rubber........ 
Jagolle (Ceylon) Rubber........... 
Nahalma Rubber 
Diente) Rebber Ca... ccesecdscavecs 
Padang Langkat Rubber Estates... . 
Rubber Estates of Krian 
eeheld Rubber CO. ...cccccstences 
feremban Rubber Estates 
Boengei Rampah Rubber........... 
Bonosekar Planting Co. ............ 
Sumatra Anglo-Dutch Estates 
Bungei Telor (Malaya) Rubber 
OL. : 5 inepalk ts Wes «ade 
Tangga Batu Rubber 
Telogoredjo United Plantations 
Yataderia Rubber & Tea 


eee wwe een esas 


Shipping 


Tea 
astern Produce & Estates 
udalur (Nilgiri) Tea 
ount Vernon (Ceylon) Tea 
eee re ae 
Tavancore Tea Estates 


sete een 


ee 


eee eee rene 


Trusts 


merican Investment & General Trust 
pecond Caledonian Trust 
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Y ‘ Net Available Appropriation | Preceding Year 

ear Total | Deprecia-| Profit for | | 
Ended Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- | | | | + or — j | 

Interest tion Eee. Ord. Rate | 10 Free in Total Net Ord. 
i} Div. | Div. | 8] Reserves| Carry Profit | Profit Div. 
1 Forward | | | 
| £ } r | > as - 
| £ £ | £ ; oa 7 \\ | £ | 
oa 2 | eee eal | 148675 || $000) 76,000 38 | ©. | — “ean iséace| 72.732} 28 
to I Sen | 439,737 | $81,846 |; 52,500 283,500 | 45 | 110,000 | — 6,263 || 475,627 ' 443,627 | 45 
ime tall 7,466 | °15,856 || 1,399 3,750; 15 | .. | + 2,317]; 22,951] 6,150, 15 
Dec. 31 | 831,733 | 280,460 | 411,684 || 7,726 | 266 | | | 
’ tse 684 || 7, 578 | 12 .. | + 6,156 || 789,026 | 276,250} 11 
Dec. $1 | 206,023 |. 177,345 | 427,887 || 26,125 47'500 | 10 | 100,000| + 3,720 || 219,420| 189,668} 10 
Dec. 31) 45,113) 1. 17,513 | 37,909 || 375) +=-11,250 | 224 | 5,000| + 888 || 48,721| 20,121 | 25 
Fa. | 80,995 |... 76,795 } 111,121 || 10,950| 66,300; 10+| _... | — 455 || 77,011| 74,365 | 10t 
Dec. $1 | 126,910|  .., 85,250 | 127,882 || 27,362 | 29,243, 10 | 25,000 | + 3,645 || 203,407| 87,482) 10 
Dec. 31 | 24 | 
| wae) C.. 99,490 | 226,958 | 22,984 | 22,984, 15 | 30,000| + 23,522 || 230,952 | 99,434) 15 
Dec. 31| 125,000) ... | 31,358 | 71,463 a 25,000 | 124 | 6,000; + 358 || 127,186 | 32,586 | 12% 
Oct. 31} 144,335 | 59,991 | 72,812 | 95,674 |, 9,336, 18,498 | 2h | 45,000) — 22 83,837k|  23,601h| 2b 
| | 1 | 
Mar. 31 | 592,266 | 2,060 | —_3,995 || bas | + 2,060 || 585,315} 1,006} Nil 
Dec. 31) 56,611 | 325 | 29,907 ad + "325 || 44,427 | Dr. 3,071 | Nil 

| Dec. SL} 170,270) ... | 66,701} 150,614); ... | 55,125) 15 | | + 11,576 || 169,640 | 65,553 15 

| Dec. 31 | 170,764) ... | 61,463} 135,171 || 23,100} 34,89 | 8 | | + 3,467 || 167,168 | 62,469) 8 
Sept. 30 | 115,696 | 23,792 | 43,165 || 7,500, 13,500; 9 |... | + 2,792 || 124,243| 20,137 | 1% 
Dec. 31 | 38,628 | 22,361 | 22,705|| ... | 15,500} 10 | 7,000; —  139]| 40,098 | 23,336 | 10 
Be | Sue] | SER8) SEAR] US| SST ach| cino| THe) HA) TS | a 

; ’ 813 | 496 ,750 4,172 | 26-7 000 | + 2,891 || 490 | 379 | 21° 
| P } j | 
Dec. 31 ert 66 | 10,330 ; sed |}+ 66); 1,258| Dr. 127| Nil 
Dec. 31 | Rai 2 cater) 100 | 7,459 || . - stew 1+ 100 || 990 | 78 | Nil 
Dec. 31 | 36,019)... 11,019} 121947 || <.. i250 | 12} | — 28h] 49,952 | 11,201 | 2 
c. 31 2,075 |... 205°| 34,659 2 a nth SO ae 9 | Dr. 1,615 | 
Sept. 30 467| ... | Dr.2,793| 3,875 || ‘ si - we =| — 2,793 317 | Dr. 3,122 | Nil 
Dec. 31 |. 155,517 | 5,052 93,195 | _ 131,902 || . 92,379 | 7 | + 816 || 228,933 97,228 | 7 
Dec. 31 370 | ... ~— | Dr. 1,488 | Dr. 8,896 | , be ne oC «(2,488 | 325 | Dr. 1,786 | Nil 
Dec. 31] 12,575, ... | 5,146 | — 7,855]; 420 3,500 | 10 1,000} + _ 226 17,363 4,185 | | Tb 
Dec. 31 11,254 | . 5,892 | _ 101,532 || ee the ae ee 5,892 14,308 | o. ane = 
Dec. 31 182 a | Dr. 698 | Dr. 361 |} 7 _— 8 |i | De. 735 | i 
Dec. 31 4,559; ... 2,545 | 42,701 || entre Mtoe + 2,545 || 2,232 | Dr. 2,580 | Nil 
Dec. 31 9,074 | 802 4,204 | Ce 4,165} 3 | | + 39 |} 13,750 5,574} 4 
Dec. 31 5,058 ~ | 1834) 2,294 |] 420 1000; 5 | + 414] 4605) 1,464) 5 
Dec. 31 903 | 121} 11,246 |)__... sa ee | + mm i - | 7 = 
Sept. 836 Dr. 44| 2,414 | | _ | | Dr. 9 i 
ae Dr. 156| 3,983 || \— 156} 455.| Dr. 1,464 | Nil 
Dec. 31 663 6 | 983 | f 64| Ni 
Dec. 31 873 | Dr. 596 | 21,120 || | — _ 596 |} 989 | Dr. 473 | Na 
Dec. st | a8 | | Dr. "396 | W600 | | | |= *356 || _ 290 | Dr. "834 | Nil 
Dec. 31 480 | | Dr. 226 | ‘ i} | -_ | : | 
| Dec. 31 236! ... | Dr. 551 | Dr. 595 | |— 551|| 1,376 599 | Na 
| Dec. 31 304 ... | Dr. 8,392 \Dr. 27,238 || — 8,392 || 218 | Dr. 8,526 | Ni 
| Dr. 644 | 506 || j bow 644 |} 180 | Dr. 773 Nil 
Dec. 31 23 ~ «EO ote oan |+ 610|| 9,067; 7,887), Nil 
Sept. 30 644 | 039 || | 4 ; 1887 | 
| Dec. 31 192 | | Dr. 114| _ 3,373 || | }— 114] 1,175 | 871 | Nil 
'Dr. 26,440 |\Dr.116,024 sah ; “| | — 26,440 |\Dr. 24,696 |Dr. 24,696 | Nil 
Dec. 31 1,757 | ose 440 | 024 | | i 1 | 4329| 5 
Dec. 31 56,945 | 1,798 | 5,297 | 8,506 | Graz] 5 |. | + 555 ]] 51,857 | 1829 | 
| co | 42,532| 6 
Sept. 30 | 202,663 | 89,862 | 43,157 | 93,311 || 13,750| 15,000) 6 | 15,000 | 593 || 258,970 
Dec. 31 | 101,692 | 40,399 | 44,608 | 76,388 te 18,750| 7% | «. | + 25,858 | 88,518 | 25,596! Tb 
} | } | | 
| | + i | 41,816 | 10 
an. 845,277 | 10,267) 41,094} 146,959 || ... | 41,000, 10 | «. | + (94 ]) 714,955 | 
eb. 20 | 165,942 | a5'000 | 33,227 | 53,965 || 17,000| 15,781; 123) .. | + 446 || 122,024 | 32,516 : 
Jan. 31| 167,688| _ ... 55,456 | 101,384 || 15,000 | 30,000 | 10 | 10,000) + | 456) 145,143 | 54,438 | 
Jan. 31| 99,367|  ... 51,195 | 126,345 || 38,500| 11,250| 2| -. |.+ 1445 || 90,560 | 53,530) 8 
| keb. 21| 85651| 2,071| 32,500} 67,809 || 5,600|  30,000| 30 | ... | — 3,100 | 74,708 | 753 | 
Feb. 21 | 958700 | 14488 | 93.112 | 396,643 || 53,750 | 32,375! 3 | 10,000 | — 3,013 || 291,046 | 105,081 | | 3 
Feb. 28 | 65965} 11.968 | 50,897 | | 83,664 || 15,950 | 13,333) 314] 20,000| + 1,614 | aes | Seeiee 
Jan. 31| 165,714 | 20,000 | 18,400) 64,122 |) 22,500) e ar i < me } ae | 39°305 | 15 
eo | rove oe | i oil | 52,047 18,362 | 12 
| \ i} | } iia ’ , , | 
Dec. st | ugsass) tga] Dr 1s4e) spone|) 2aso) zsovs| 10h) = | BES | Se) S| 
une | ’ | ’ eee eve ove 
,002 | | | | ia! i800; + " 26] 8366| 4,174] 
Dec. 31 | 16,002 | ... | 6526 | 7,626 ||... antl el. 1+ ai 6es0| 1840] 6 
Dec. 31 Se) ope) eee | eee 4 | | | 74041 | 20,756 | 20 
Sept.30| 40,981 | 3,000, 15,511 | 19,909 5,823 | 10,650 10 | }— 962 || 041 | 756 | 
} } } | | { 
Mar. 15 | 193,852 .. | 102,078 | 152,821 || 43,750 | 48,125 | + 5% | 10,000 | + 203 || a — ue 
M 43.855 | | 10,217 | | 39,124 Te oes .. | 2,000| + | 279 || , m1 
Mar. 1 | 855 | | , | 8750} 11 dL 2,829 || «=—79,532 | 47,312 | Web 
Mar. 16 | 0,768 | -. | 41.516 | | 86,161 || 15.987.) 28, ; | ioo | t 923 | Suees | “siz07 | Ni 
Mar. 31| 41,781) «| 708 | ae. “1 2c. a ee” Soe 862 | 
eae 424 |Dr. 11,026 || _-.- | ee 851 | 
Feb. 28) gsa7| . | 13035| .48520|| 12112]... a woo | + 2915 |] 56,524 | 14701 | a 
April 4| 62,873 | 42862 | 102,566 || 12,812; 23,062, 9 5,000 | + 1,988 | 1736 | 
| 95 }— 349 || 12,185 | 5,433 | 20 
Jan. 2| 13,828] « | ..6221| 16,300]; 3526 | | S08) 23°) | 1561 || 218,665| 212617| 3b 
31 | 215,097 F 210,814 | 253,298 || 54,000 | 155,253 | 3} 4 30 | 90450|  32689| 10 
Mar. $1 | T0058 | 4535 | 38,394 | 66,200 || 5,810 | 15,604 | 124 | 15,000 | + ease | 102720 | 16,724 | 3b 
Mar. $1) tM o38 | 20,000 | 22,380 | 67,600 || 6875) 9,025 | | + SEO osotés | 386527 | 15 
- 058 | | 478,146 | $65,617 || 42,625 | 286,118 | 16 | 150,000 | — | 165 | : 
Dec. 31 | 916,802 | -.. Tiss | 302751 || 10.000} 15,000| 10 | .. | + 8369/| 72,816 | 37,230) 0 
Dec. a a. ~ | J6'940 33,416 || 4,500 7,000} 7 | 5,000} + — | p. ae ; 
Dec. 31) 27,298 | ovo47 | 86.980 | 98,512 |, 10,766; 36,186 | 10 | 40,000} + | “Se'seg | 14, 10 
Dec. 31 | 243,271 | 58,947 | 10 5000 | + 1,085 || 36,566! 14,425 
| Dec. 31| 40,031] | 18,055 | ° 44,819 |) 5,166 8802 | 10) 8,000 | + 2085 | oes | onags | ak 
: | ; | 2,733 ; je , = | , ’ , 

Dec. 31 | wee i. | 103134 | 321/103 || 56,875 30,041 | 3 ~ | ueai8 i pot pe : 
Dec. SL) 1022 | 11,583} 37,519 | 74,924 |) 9,261 ooo]; 8) ow 1 FS 17,739 | 33,386 | Nil 
ae a 190.639 | 30,186 |Dr.256,143 ||. | os | ov | ESR co'oss | 51566 | 208 
pe | eal | 55,155 | 126,017 || 10,000; 45,000, 22h) +» | T 4 aoe | 34605 | 14,852 | 33 
Dec. 31 | re ed ee 2:50 | 12,375] 33 |... | + 4.325 || $4605 | | MME | 
Nov. 30| 37,391) + i, 9565 Ir. 35,948 || _ 7,500 | sxe |Dr. 2,500 | — 3 965 || 15158 | Dr 209 | 18 
Dec. Sh} eee | 22! 34°98 | 35,460 || 10,500; 18,750| 15 | 5,000) — | 123,189 | 36, 15 
Dec. 31| 122,698 | 22,500 | | 0000} 15 | 4+ 15,325 || 510,224 | 76,454 
Dec. 31| 53,855|  -- amet ans 34453 | 8} | 20,000 | + 1,709 |; 150,878 | 95,529 | 8b 
Dec. 31 | 142,577 | oer ans | 940,286 } 32,000 200,000 { 10 'Dr100,000; + 1,786 \ Bet ee a 
Dec. 31] 136,916 | 231 | py g’oisp| $4,450) 5,000) vf ne | | EDR I ee) Bel P 

| Dec. 31 | Tali | 10,581 | Pritts! o.zee || 2,250) 8.600) Tr | 4000) + NB ATT) igor | 25 

bam oh) tees | | (8 sas | S00Is || 5,500) = 14,578 | - | + 4.882 || 625'613 | Dr. 37,622, Nil 
Der 31| 618,717 | 68,782 75,882 | aoe 11,000 | s7000 | “at | 15,000} + 1,691 || 453,158 | 14,378 | ‘t 

. ' , { i | - eee , | ’ } ae | 2 | 
Dec. $1) $7097) | groig| Asoais | 2350) 30000) 8 |, on | aoeaoe || soeans | 18358 | 10 
Dec: 31) 007756 | 24,595 | 166,661 | 340,004 || 23,562 | 157 | “ra | 10,000 | + 1,569 || 113,761} 32,529, 7 
pee 31 | 112,953 | “rats | 32,466 | ow | 17604 | 44 | 6,305] — "693 |} 68,766 | 8,250 | 
Jon. a sae'sis | we. | 11'580 | 92°33 || «ose | 10,500 | 17} a4 | + 1,080 199,187 | a | a 
— 002 | 23] 8,991; 11,813), %29) |; 13 "000 | + 1,858 || 20,706 | 20,706 | 12% 
Dec. $1] 25,002 | 2128) ay's58 | 49,087 |] 12,500 | 124 | 7,000) + D588 || 55,351 | 42,280 | 15 
eb. 28 21,358 | «| "438 | 250 30,000) 15 | «| + 2288 |) yo | ares 
Feb. 28) goosi| 1 | Sees | | 99.987 | 6, 12115; 3 | 5,000| + 4,858 || 43,965 | 15,069 | oat 
| fan. 31| 54,360 | 11,942 | 21,975) 34,088 | O09 | 103,725 | 224 | 25,000|- 77 | 161,770 | 144,265 | 23 
31 | 167-255 | 20,595 | 144,648 | 1707Oo th | gaze | 25 | 15,375] — 19] 56,505 | 25,024 | 
Si | ‘sores | Sse | 2770 | 49087 | | peed porieren yee | 
| | bo eet 4 3\4+ o77|| 11,94| 4479) 
ped s7| 698} 4602) 8975 || 868 | antes | on | | 1305698 | _ 50,641 |_«.. 
105 | 12987 | 7.657 | sfo98 | 105,995 "10,903 | _ 33,70 





+ Free of Income Tax. 


(p) Nine Months. 





(k) Ten Months. 
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TONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs§j «Th 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and | for changes in interim dividenss vidends for ordinary stocks. 


— ee | ! 
\__ Prices, (| Price, | Price, | Yield, fj Pree, | 3 5\| t 
Price, | oe | May’ |\Jan.1toMay15) Dividends 
Year 1944 Jem a "| Name of Security | 7 | oe 7 1945 

i 






| Price, | Yield 






















































































May May 
wick tT Lew || E High | Low (a) (%) (€) 19¢5 oe 
High | Low || High | Low | 5s Fonds — 7% Ss 
i! ri ! i} \° 55/-xd 4 7 3 
\ 56/9 | 51/9 || 48 8 b| 5/-xd 41 3 
anq | 18H || 84x | 818 || Consols 270; 1 yo57). isu/9 || 2.6) aie a 
n118 | 1088 «|| 1118, 110 | Consols 4% (after 1957). o/s s\/- | ais 4 ’ 52/9 1 ; 
100% | 1 j, 200 9944 || Conv. 2% 1945049. ----- olay | 96/9 || 18 2 os lene 
102s , 101g || 102¢ | 1018 || Conv. 1944-49....-| 00/14 | e/a | 8 BEE 
\2 | 103% | 102% | Conv. 3% 1948-535.--.-- ae | 31/6 | 6b of et 
106% | 103§ || 107y | 105% || Conv. (after 1961). o/- | ys || Ee a gS 
100g | 100% | 1 00. || Exch. 18% 1950... I, \ s0/9 ; a. eae 
99% | 97% \| Funding 1 1. | eye | 64/6 | se/- \amb 
iol | 100, || 1024 | 101 || Funding 1952-57... se/8 | S/o | ~e as, eee 
101 101% | 100% || Funding 3% 1959-69.--- Vs, | toys zs e-ten 
114 ($1122 | ll | 1134 || Funding 4 1960-90. ..- 21/3 34 /104| 6b b na le ee 
102s | 100% | 103, | 1014 | Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58... 1/3 | aH ae tere 
tay Ly | HO | Ae | We Bone a Ise toed 
} \| War ° | | / | s: 
1028 TOO” || 101 Wok || war Bonds 24% 1952-54) | | 15/44 | 13/44 || Nile ey 
i &/, 1955-65) 27/6 | 24/104) 4 ¢ : ns 
100 oot | You | ‘oH | Sivines Bas: 3 1960-10 | 37/1 | 30/4 || Nile 32/9 | 4g 
| fe ° 52 $34 
101 | 100 100 || Savings Bds. 3% 1965-78 o/s eit = me 125% 
13H Ne | 14h | 1128 | Bonds 4%.---+- se/8 | So , me 3285 
102% | 1005 || 105%8 | 10 | War Loan 3% 1955-59 2 x . oA isal 
104% | 1 \\ = | 1 | War Loan 34 am 195 \ % 38/3 35/- 1 ¢ 36/3 5426 
S| Se | ihe || Dom. & i. Goves. || kes oon oe 20 ¢ 87/6 | 408 
\ | australia 5% 1945-75. ..| $ a 
10st oxy || tose | oat | New 6% 1946..\, 105 | 105 | 4) j|\128/14 |114/6, | 28,8 m/s E ; 
113 | 1098 | 112 | 109} || Nigeria 5% 1950-60... .- in | mi |217 6 34/9 | 33/lk it? 4 ies 
i| || Corporation Stocks | ‘oes | sou | 4288 100/6 | 96/- | ¢ /6 | 
} \\ 5% 1946-56) | + ee 
noay | 2088 | Tee | | Begone ae ieee 108 | et | 3 220] 48/9. | 43/- || 3G 4/- | 30 
1 | 99 | 101 | 100 | Liverpons 954-64. ..|| 100 100 |3 0 0 24/1% | 22/3 a las 
los, 4 104=s|| «106 | :205— | 4% 1957-62.) 106 | 106 | 2 18 0 || 37/3 | 34/18 . a ee 
| pee Govern 1972) on | eo 1320 8) _ r | 
ss | | oe | i 5/- lon 
2 6) | 13 eet \\ Brazil Se, Handing 1914.|| 68 | 68 | 42° 3e\\ 31/- | 29/9 ” e > ” ‘S 
25 214 || Chile 6% (1929).------*|) 25 25 \410 Of = 23/1 HH ee lem 
67 44 || STR | 47% |, Chinese 5% SER. pccccel Nil ”, : 13/1 .. 40/6 \219 3 
94 89% || 95t | || Portuguese 3%--++++** | 948 954 |3 21011 41/9 | 4/8 | ae weed 
15% 634 || 77 65% | Spamish 4%.-----+++*" 76 17 5 3ll we = | . 83/6 | 3113 
Prices, || | Price, | Price, | Yield, || 46/4) | 42/103 14b - 46 | 18 Y 
> si) Last two || May | Ma Ma 110/- | 108/9 | 31! 
Jan. 100 Rey 15) Dividends || Name of Security | 7" | rd is” 112/6 101/53 40 ¢ | | ¥ 
ii tow \\ tay) | | 1945 | t ga/- | 23/6 \6 18 
High | Low \~fa) () f) | || 1945 | 1945 1945 26/14 | 21/9 23a ai 25/6 | 8 ot 
i nt R, Railways \\ l £ sd. “ | 2/2 ||) : : bee ans S15 3 
4 3s || wa | Nil | antotagasta 5% C-Stk.Pi.|/ 43} | 4S Nil 41/5 On/- | 24/-xd 5 0 
ist 10} | Nile| Nile) B.A. Gt. Sth. Ord. Stk.)| 1b | i Nil | 24/6 6 ¢ a5, | ye 8 3 
60g 808 || 2° ae \San Paulo Ord. Stk. ...-) 544 | 544 | 313 5 |a2/9 || 8 «© 
8 43 i | Nil | U.Havana5%,Cum. PESt) 44 43 | Nil 22/6 | 22/9 |. ¥ 
| 26 48 Great Western Ord. Stk..) | 55 839 | 39/6 2 fa iy \ Ni 
1244 «117 4 abe b || G. W. 5% . Pref. Stk.|| 1214 | 1206 |4 3 0 2/1k z ig | wl6.| Mi 
oa, | 544 | 2.8) 2 OU LNE. ° 4% Ist Pref...|| 5s |7 5 6 24/- na w/e | Be | 
me hs] Relewsomeence | 2) St eat loa } > 
65 65 | Se) 3 9} ‘ ; wn Vaud 
70 | 6 iy2| 186] London Transport ‘C’Stk.| 66} | Of \410 3 106/3 |; 18 8 sHoe/9 | tS aut 
13 ‘ oe | 2b | Southern Oe Brel Ord. .|| 75 | a8 | é 13 2 | si/s +2 83/14 | 86/10) 1 3 
7 i a . } a 7719 
% . Banks en | ns o . od 4 88/4 | 10 6 g8/9xd| 88/9 - 
g3/9 | 84/- | Tee\ 10 5) Alexanders - | 87/- | eee 
*, “ i H Ay at “é--| , | ee oe 20/9 || 10 6 21/9 - 1439 
$, | 382 || Se) & b || Bank of England Stock..|) 385} 3854 |3 2 3 61/6 || 10 ¢ ; 
a f4e | 6 | 6 ¢ | Bank of Montreal $10 faixd| £44 | 3 0 Oh) TH/— | TO/- 10 ¢ ; 
2 6 «| 6 ¢ | Bank of New S Wales | Si | 22 | 410 Oh) 67/9 53/44 || 24 ; 
76 , 32/6 | 4%) 53 a | Bank of New | sey, | 36/- |3 2 4h) 46/9 | 44/ 3 .y 
82/74 76/6 | 18 7 6 || Barclays ‘B f1...\| 79/- | 78/6 | Sill 6 131/10}\111/108)| f 5 
/6 59/6 || 3 @ 3h) Barclays (D.C.&0.)*A’ £1) 68/— | 68/—- | 118 90/6 | 83/- a : § 
12 | 10g | 286\ 26° Chartered of 5 124 128 | 2 0 83 o| oe + “ 
65/- | 61/4 || 6 @| 6% Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid...|| 62/- | 62/- 311 158/9 |143/9 a| 1% 7 
90/9 84/- | Tee 1% > || Martins SEER ne/- | 86/- |3 9 53/- | 45/ e! 8 c 7 
/- | 93/6 | 8a| 8} | Midland £2, _ -|| 94/6 94/- | 3 8 31/3 | 33/3 ¢ : ¢ 04 
1 68 6 a\ 8 | Nat. Dis. 24, y | et | ot | 314 22/6 \ 19/9 ¢ ¢ 4 ‘ 
w/e 16/9 | The Ty 8 | Nat. Prov. £ £2 paid | 1s/--| 18/- | 316 &\\ 39/8 | 38/2 | | 16 7 
3 488 b| a || Royal Bank tland| 497 | 495 | 3 8 96/3 | 90/- 1 ‘ if 
18 | 1% | 9.0| S¢@ Stan.ofS.Africa£ ) img | 278 | 318 40/9 | 38/3 34 iS . imperial Guiet s¢ 
e5/3 | 60/6 | 386| 6%>|| Union Seivesss || 64/6 | 64/8 32 0). 8 tks 10, Imperial TO 15 § ; 
97/44 | 92/9 || 9 @| 9 6)) Westminster (4, fi paid.|| 94/6 | 94/6 | 3 16 $37h ||$2-00 ¢ |$1-60¢ Internation er 16 
{ Insurance | 49/ 44/ 5 ¢ ¢ 08 
28 || 40 @| 80 })j Alliance fully || 28% 28 |3 9 67/6 | 62/3 10 ¢| We London Brick 43 
14H 14 || 6/-6| 4/6a)|\ Atlas £5, £14 paid....-- 1 14}xd) 3 14 16/- | 66/~ || 20,6, 18.¢ Marks ponent 7 
10} 9% | 18 | 11bd) 1 pe i! | \0hxd! 3 3 05/- | 96/3 1%a\| 12% faures f1 Or 0 0 
131/3 18/- || 16 | 16 |Gen. Acodt. £1, 12/6 pd. 122/6 | 125/- | 3 4 46/3 \ 38/9 || 18,¢| 20, ¢ 10 8 
ye \| 10/-@| 10/-6 on. & Lancs. £5, £3 pd. | 5 2 6 || 42/3 |. 38/6 a¢ wt Pinchin Janne O 16 § 
$3 FAL | tatee| ¢20. 0 || Peart £2, fully paid: ict | let |2 6 Ot 75/3 | 69/9 @| 10 6 Tate .7 
11k | 16h |. 6/-8| 6/-b: ad ali rpaid.--| 16 | 16txd) 312 9 | 45/9, | 4a 10 ¢| 18 ¢ x 13 
29-4 | ¢89-08e \t69 -O7e\| Prudential £1 "875 ----: 29 | 2 7 6t/114/4% \107/6 b| 10 sin 219 0 
ee A hoists cornice ce) HL HSL S| RA | Bi | Sou See at 
10 li a. 3/36 | Royal £1, 12/6 paic..--- \ 1! 215% 
: \ ; te investment Trusts | ls sot? 81/6. || 10 @| 35 6 \\Woolworth a 
24 | \ a Deben s . \ 419 & 
a ee a A si 
2 2254 | 7 a || Trustees . - . 3 18 8 
1s b| +8 | aa eecae Oot. EL. y11/- | 171/- \2 5 A wii %/ Me eae Rendfontein © gle 
1179/6 1173/9 || a :Elieees m fo ! ; 
120/- 10T/- ae “hee Distillers Co. Ord. tf amy | s/- |3 5 3] oh | " 10 | 15 b ||Rhokana Corp. 0 Ni 
147/6 \135/6 | 18 6| lle Guinness (Arthur) - £1) 147/6 | 146/- | 319 0 || 11/ 10/14 Nil Nil ¢ ||Roan Antelope g 06 
109/- {104/3 | 74) 158) Ind Coope &c. Ord. £2. | 107/- | 1060/6 |4-4 3] SH] & 45 Sub N 312 § 
as | 97/6 || 13 b| 8 @|| Mitchells & Butter 1... wo/- |, 98/- |4 6 Ol UF Nil 
g7/- | 8i/- | 46) & « || Watney Combe Def. £1.) 94/3| 93/9 ° 4 5 Oli 17 
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OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS NE C PRI cu 
——_——_ oro enentlaiaceserenanenmaeteerrne ean NTT May May | 3. Commercial May May "8 
Gross Receipts | Aggregate Gross 1. Railroads. 8 15 | and industrial. 8 15 6p Bt 
2 for Week Receipts Atlantic Coast. 67} 663) Am. Smelting.. 494 486 | Int. Paper. ---- 90 
Name % | Ending |__—""*=— | Can. Pacific -.. 145 136) Aim Viscose’. 52h 52 | Liggett Myom-” gig th 
> 1945 + or— 1945 | +0r— Gt. Nthn. Pf... 53 | Anaconda..-.-- Nat. Distillers a4) 1 
N.Y; Central .. 254 | Beth. Steel ..-- 79t 77% | Nat. Steel.---- 8h 
cena Pennsylvania .. 38 38 | Briges Mig..--- 9 434 | Pel ps Dove. oi 
B.A. and Pacific ....| 45 | May 12 $2,320,000 |+ 175,000 99,024, aes 45¢ 458 careaer Bo 113$ 112} | Sears Roebuck. 107} 3 
B.A. Gt. Southern...) 45] » 12 | $2,933,000 |+ 436,000 |151,158, Distillers-Seag. - 53 52 Shell Union --- 65 ry 
B.A. Western...---- 45 | \, 121 $1,009,000 |+ 8 50,7 ‘Amer. Tel. ...- 165§ 165§ | Eastman Kodak 179% 179 | Std. Oi N-J---- og 
Canadian Pacific sae 18 oo 7' $5,995,000 + 222,000 1 Int Telephone. Gen. Electric Sa 42. 20th Cen. Fox.- 1 
Do. Grows..-.- a 3 | Mar. 31 | $26,383,000 |— | 737,000 Pacific Light. . . See. ciotors. -.. TOR SSE) United Drus:”” gr 
Do. Net ..---(a3 |» 31| $2,604,000 |~ 1,208,000 'sGas.-. 80 Gen. Moral... 93. -89R 1 US. Steel” 1355 4 
v Central tine ...| 45 | May 12 $2,759,450 |— 103,050 |130, Sth. Cal. Ed. .. 30 | Int. Harvester . 90. «887 West’ house E. - 4 3 
7 Pat. Riys. of Havana. -| 66 |_» £51,284 {— 21,607 | 2,456,816 | _" W. Union Tel. . ist 46t | Inter. Nickel .. 35% 35 Woolworth - --: 
>, ‘ + Receipts in Argentine pesos. (a) Months. b * Ex. dividend. + New Stock. 
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“You're not far wrong. 
It’s White Horse, and the 
White Horse you get today, 
when you’re lucky, was 
growing old when this war 
was young. A whisky as 
good as this takes years to 
come to maturity.” 

“ When you come to think 
of it, it’s pretty good to get 
whisky at all in the sixth year 
of war, but to be able now and 
then to get a whisky like this 
— well, that’s marvellous.” 

**T agree, it says a lot for 
the forethought of the dis- 
tillers who in years of plenty 
always provided for the 
future.” 
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“ All the best.” 
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HORSE 


‘MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 25/9; Half-bottles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 
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<? THE PHILCO GROUP is 
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an association of British Companies engaged in 


manufacture, research and development covering 


~_ 
eee 


telecommunications and electro-mechanical 
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Production.. Their post-war plans include better 
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Tadio and television receiving and transmitting 
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apparatus, better electric motors, generators, 
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SWitch-gear and cables, better electro-mechanical 
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devices of every description. 
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GROUP 


Phileo Radio and Television Corpn. of Gt. Britain Ltd., P.R.T. Laboratories Ltd., 
Aero Engines Ltd., incorporating Douglas (Kingswood) Ltd., British Mechanical 
Oductions Ltd., The General Accessories Co. Ltd., Britannic Electric Cable and 
tion Co. Ltd., Hopkinson Motors and Electric Co. Ltd., Aircraft and 
ical Productions Ltd., Telecommunications Consulting Engineering 
: Group Export Trading Co. (in formation). 


LOO GROUP OF COMPANIES « DONINGTON HOUSE NORFOLK ST WOR 
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HOUSES 
but only if... 


The Nation needs —and demands — 
houses after the war. They will be 
forthcoming only by enlisting all the 
tried and trustworthy agencies of supply. 
Many will prefer, from deliberate choice, 
to purchase rather than rent the house 
they need. Public policy should provide 
that such genuine needs can be satisfied 
at the earliest practicable moment. The 
Abbey National and other building 
societies have large resources to assist 
individual home ownership — a further 
element in social security. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1 
Chief City Office : National House, Moorgate, E.C.2 














Your drinking water 


must be pure... 


STILL MALVERN WATER the 


purest known water, can still be 





supplied without restriction of 
area throughout Great Britain. 
Specially recommended by the 
medical profession because of its 
purity and freedom from mineral 
content, it is supplied in sealed 
bottles (extra large size.) No 
home should be without a supply 
of Still Malvern Water, against 


possible emergency. 






Obtainable from all Wine 
Merchants, Chemists and Grocers. 
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BACKGROUND TO ACHIEVEMENT 


See 





R more than forty years BTH has been i in the 
design and manufacture of power station equipment. Not only 
does the Company provide generators, switchgear, transformers and 

rectifiers for very many electricity supply und throughout the 
British Empire, but in many cases has also been responsible for the 
ign and installation of the complete systems. The first succ 
steam turbine for utilising extra high temperature steam was manu- 
factured by BTH for an electric — company in the U.S.A., this 
experience ultimately enabling B to make the propulsion unit for 


Air Commodore Whittle’s jet-propelled ’plane. 
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THIS WOUND HEALER — 
MAKES -BETTER BAYONETS 


We young Freddy cuts his knee playing soldiers, a dab of 

iodine prevents him becoming a real casualty. Yet this 
germ-killer which heals Freddy’s cut can also be used just as 
ene to improve the quality of steel for the real business 
of war. 

Iodine’s healing touch is but one role. Paint containing 
iodine registers heat changes. Headlamps can be made 
dazzle-proof with iodine. Iodized feeding-stuffs increase the milk 
yield of cows. Detectives, dentists, brass-founders, furriers, 
photographers, all have important uses for iodine. New informa- 
tion is being recorded almost every day at the Iodine Educa- 
tional Bureau. 

If you have a problemr which you think iodine might help 
solve, you are invited to make full use of the Bureau. The 
Iodine Educational Bureau gives information and advice on the 
uses of iodine in Medicine, Industry and Agriculture. Every fact 
about iodine which has ever been published is recorded here. 
The Bureau is ready to assist any institution or commercial 


; enterprise with an iodine problem. There 
ge is no charge for this service. 
aS lodine Educational Bureau 


1 STONE HOUSE, BIisSHOPSGATE, 8B.C.8 
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VER a century’s experience of 
sound construction is behind the making of Milners’ 
Office and Factory Steel Equipment. 


Milners’ technical experts will be pleased to advise on 
all matters of storage equipment for industrial purposes. 


MI{NERS 


Write setting out your problems to: 


MILNERS SAFE CO. LTD., 21, HAMPSTEAD LANE, LONDON, N.6 


Telephone: MOUntview 6655. 








TO INDUSTRIAL GAS AND ELECTRICITY USERS 





These & Bulletins 
show the way to 
Immediate Savings 


Every man and woman in industry concerned with the us¢ 

of gas and electricity should get hold of a copy of each of 

these three Bulletins: READ THEM AND KNOW 

THEM. They are: 

© No. 5—“ Practical Economy Points for Industrial 
Gas Users.” 

© No. 14—“ Operation and Maintenance of Gas 
Burners.” : 

®@ No. 13—“ Fuel Economy by Saving Electricity.” 

Always keep them handy in desk or pocket for reference. 


The Bulletins issued by the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
provide the latest “ specialist” knowledge on all aspects of 
fuel saving. They show how waste may be occurring in uncx- 
pected places, and tell what the cure is. Only when plant has 
been considered in the light of all the appropriate Bulletins 
can there be reasonable certainty that every source of wastag¢ 
has been discovered. 


Te Managements. See that copies of these three Bulletins 
ase circulated among your staff at once. 


To Staff. Keep the Fuel Efficiency Bulletins ready to hand 
a0 you can be sure that no opportuhity for fuel saving 's 


being 

Additional copies of the Fuel Efficiency Bulletins and Fuel 
Watcher?’ Beigua tan be cboainnd fron the Regional Off## 
of the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 
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“OUR NEW OFFICES=___=—“ i, 


ALL THE FURNITURE 
AND EQUIPMENT ARE 


STEEL BY 





be 
v 


xl 
Sankey-Sheldon OF COURSE” 


Sankey-Sheldon, 46 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 





What is the hest 
chocolate being made 


today? 


T’S atough jobtomake 
good chocolate now. 
There is little milk. Sugar 
is short. Cocoa beans are 
of mixed quality. Skilled 
craftsmen are mostly on 
other work. 
_ All the same, by refus- 
ing to be discouraged, we 
have been able to make 


the remarkably ~good 
Rowntree’s Blended 
Chocolate. It is not as 
good as the finest pre-war 
milk chocolate ; it contains 
the same amount of milk, 
but it is not full-cream 
milk. We are satisfied that 
no better chocolate can be 
made in this country to- 
day ; and what is more 
important, those of you 
who have eaten it are 
satisfied too. 

No mean achievement, 
this ! We claim a spot of 
credit for a painstaking 
piece of work. 


ROWNTREES 


For the present—but we hope not 
for long—there are large parts of 
the country where Rowntree’s 
Chocolate cannot be sold 


3d. (2 points) 





and cool it down wit 


are 


take my advice 
h Grand Cut” 


Grand Cut 


FLAKE OR READY RUBBED 
2 oz. for 5/- 





Obviously a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
smokes even cooler and more slowly. 
ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED 


H,0+CO,=Safety 


Plain water broken into minute particles by 
carbon dioxide and applied at tremendous 
pressure, such is the unique way in which fires 
are put out by NU-SWIFT. 


No acid, no danger to human beings, no damage 
to delicate fabrics. The NU-SWIFT Unit, which is 
a repeator, provides seven times the fire-fighting 
capacity of the ‘one-shot’ extinguisher. Inaction it 
is instantaneous. In 30 seconds it can be reloaded. 
It puts out even small oil fires. It will operate 
at all temperatures as it can be charged with 
anti-freeze. It is safe against accidental discharge. 


In the Royal Navy every vessel is protected by 
NU-SWIFT. The Home Office Fire Manual 
(H.M.S.O. 1943, 2/6, part I, p. 147) sets out the 
many striking advantages of “‘ Compressed Gas 
Cartridge Extinguishers.’ NU-SWIFT is the 
quickest, safest and most effective Universal 
Fire Extinguisher. You are invited to send for 
particulars. 


NUSWIFT 


FIRE PROTECTION 


THE NUSWIFT ENGINEERING CO. LTD., ELLAND, YORKS. 
Contractors to the Admiralty. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Ban Service and provides 
Se a ene ovary: escription of trade with 
the 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 

28, GHARLES Ii STREET, HAYMARKET, 

Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 

New Vork Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 






s.W.1 








NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankere to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (3S. India) . Mandalay Mombasa | Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja \ Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... ... Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ..»  £&2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND eee eee £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 












REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS _- 15,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED < - — €88,000,000 
£164,000,000 






CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - 
(1944 Accounts) 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite applications for the Readership in Public 
Administration tenable at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science (salary not less than £750). Applications must 
be received, not later than first post on 15th June, 1945, by the 
Academic Registrar, University of London, Richmond College, 
ee Surrey, from whom further particulars should 
oO ned. 





LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Applications are invited for the following appointment: — 

Lecturer in Economics. lary. per annum rising to £600, 
or £600 per annum, ae to £700, according to qualilications. 
Candidates who are unable to take up their duties on the 
ist October, 1945, by reason of national service, will not be 
debarred from consideration. 

Applications, with the names of three referees, should be sent 
not Jater than the 3lst May, 1945, to the Acting Secretary. London 
School of Economics, The Hostel, Peterhouse, Cambridge, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 





AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND) 


Agecadions are inyited for the Chair of Economics. Salary, 
£1, per annum. Allowance for travelling expenses. Appoint- 
ment (for five years in first instance) fo commence March, 1946. 
Further particulars from the Secretary, Universities Bureau 
of the British Empire, c/o University College, Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 





PPLICATIONS invited for the Post of Assistant Editor of an 

old-established British Commercial, Finantial and Political 
Weekly published in India. Age 25 to 33, unmarried, and should 
be exempt national service, or anticipating early release, Salary 
and terms of initial 3-years’ contract according to qualifications, 
which should include ability to write leading articles and edi- 
torial notes on economic subjects, including investments, some 
capacity for Research and acquaintance with Mechanics of news- 
paper production.—Write, Box No. 69, The Economist, Bretten- 
ham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 





ANTED urgently. Bak numbers of The Economist, July ist- 


*. ae Sth, 1944, inclusive.—39, Doveridge Road, Birming- 
am, 28. 





ARKET Research Manager requires educated Lady for in. 
M teresting work. Permanent position. Must have cobwiiltes 
of statistics.—Please write, sta fullest details, to Box 1,333 
_E. W. Barney, Ltd., 4, New Court, Clements Inn, London, W.C. 2. 





Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Lrp., Port St i Lond. W.€.2. E mist Newsrarer, Lt, 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand London, W.G.2. US. ’Reprostatioes RS: Farley, Lil Devens New Work, bee 1945 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA| 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,009 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - « «= « £7,125,009 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . $20,000,009 
Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURGH STREET, LONDON, E.c.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morsz, 0.B.E. 


BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA ayp 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company meompenaiet in England ang 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai king Corporation, 4 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases, 


Full particulars may be had on application. 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencia 
Australian Government. throughout Avstralig, 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, thy 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Saving 
Bank of Australia, 3,946 Agencies at Post’ Offices in Australia, 


As at 30th June, 1044—General Bank Balances ...._... £399, 100,308 
—- Bank Balancés... - (300,286,765 

Note Issue apartment coe wwe 199,586,045 

Rural Credits Department ... ... 2,472,089 

neous Dae Department... —1,300,49 

rl 8 rece eos eco eee =—:22, 820,811 


ES 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager, 
Loridon O s 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 








CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
THREE AND A HALF i CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 


CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FOUR PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1954. 


CITY OF PRETORIA 
THREE AND A HALF = _CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 


NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare the Warrants 
for Interest due ist July next, the BALANCES of_ the severd 
Accounts in the above-mentioned Stocks will be STRUCK o 
the night of the 1st June, and that on and after the 2nd June the 
Stocks will be transferable ex dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). 
Cc. D, ALCOCK, Manager. 


Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. 8th May, 1945. 


| a Nt 


CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FIVE PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1960. 


NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare the Warrauls 
for Interest due 30th June, 1945, the BALANCES of the severtl 
Accounts in the above-mentioned Stock will be STRUCK 
the night of the 3lst May, and that on and after the ist June the 
Stock will be transferable ex dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). 
Cc. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 


Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. 8th May, 1945. 
ne 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS EXAMINATIONS 


The next Examinations will be held at Taunton Scho 
Somerset, Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, Dublin and Belfas 
ollows: — 

Preliminary Examination: August 1st and 2nd, 1945. 
Intermediate Examination: August 2nd and 3rd, 1%6. 
Final Examination: August Ist, 2nd and 3rd, 1949. 


Applications on the appropriate forms must be lodged on # 
before 22nd May, 1945, with the undersigned. 


A. A. GARRETT, Secretary. 


Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, - 
ctoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 
ccunaseainamanapaicemmmanenmennnnacomnateitepiiemninssienicaniatiitiastmcnetsenimmmanitiaa iene sania 
()FFICE MANAGER required immediately by a firm of Ma 
ment Consultants, He should be a trained Accountant 1 
take charge of internal cost and to contro = 
train staff in all secretarial duties, including one with 
ferences, also to co-ordinate work of Head Quarters St ott 
activities of staff working for Clients. Salary £800-£1,200 accl'” 
ing to previous posts and qualificatons. Ex-Officers preferm 
Write to The Wallace Attwood Company, 7, Park Lane," 
stating when available. 
education and previous posts (with salaries). 


\ : 
Are to Market Research Manager wanted immediatell 


Splendid opportunity for well-educated ‘Girl requiring Pi 


ting 
manent tion. Must be good at .-gPlease write, sta 
fullest details, to Box 406, E. W. Tress. Ltd., 4, New Court 


Clements Inn, London, W.C. 2. 






, 6—Saturday, May 19, 


y; ’ : 
Full details should be given of age 
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